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OUR PRESIDENTS AND COLLEGE 
EDUCATION. 

We lately directed attention to the forecast 
made by Ralph Waldo Emerson, when a young 
man, of the part which American scholars were 
to play in the field of action, as well as in that 
of thought. We pointed out that if, by action, 
was meant activity in affairs of State, that is 
to say in politics, American scholars have not 
justified the philosopher’s expectations. A lack 
of space at the time prevented us from setting 
forth the evidence for our assertion in detail, 
and it will doubtless interest our readers to 
recall the extent to which a college education 
has proved, during the last sixty years, a con- 
dition of the success in politics which is pre- 
eminently attested by an election to the Presi- 
dency. Let us mark how many of our Chief 
Magistrates have received an academic training, 
and inquire whether, judged by results, a dis- 
cipline of this kind seems to have been deemed 
more essential in the earlier than in the later 
half of our national history. 

From April 30, 1789, when the government 
established by the Constitution went into opera 
tion, up to March 4, 1829, when Andrew Jack- 
son took the oath of office, forty years elapsed, 
and six Chief Magistrates were elected, four for 
two terms each. Of these six, every one, ex- 
cept George Washington, was a college gradu- 
ate. Washington, like Patrick Henry, received 
a very scanty education, so far as tuition was 
concerned. Such breadth of information and 
depth of insight as the two subsequently needed 
were principally self-acquired. Their books, 
for the most part, had been men, and it was, 
doubtless, fortunate for the nascent republic 
that the commander-in-chief of the Continental 
army possessed in a superlative degree the tact, 
address, self-control and power of judgment and 
manipulation, which are only to be gained 
through actual contact with human _ beings. 
Even if Jefferson and John Adams had pos- 
sessed the requisite military experience, they 
would have been disqualified by temperament, 
and by their intellectual attitude, for the post 
of commander-in-chief. There are crises in the 
evolution of States when ideals are dangerous, 
when wariness and discretion are of incompar- 
able value, and when men who derive their 
aims and methods from books rather than from 
first-hand observation of human nature and of 
the given circumstances, are almost certain to 
go wrong. Our Revolutionary epoch was one 
of those conjunctures, and we were destined 
to confront another. 

The next five Presidents were placed in cir- 
cumstances of less difficulty than those which 
George Washington encountered during the 
Revolutionary contest and during the eight 
years in which the practicability of the new 
Constitutional government was tested. All 
five, as we have said, were college graduates. 
The career of John Adams at Harvard had 
been unusually creditable, and had markéd him 
out in the eyes of his coevals for distinction in 
after-life. Thomas Jefferson was educated at 
William and Mary College, and attracted the 
notice of his elders, including the celebrated 
George Wythe, as a great lover of learning and 
a close student of natural philosophy. Jeffer- 
son remained a student ali his life, and, after 
his retirement from the public stage, spent his 
days in philosophical pursuits, and disclosed the 
trend of his sympathies by founding the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. James Madison, the fourth 
President, graduated from Princeton with high 
honors, and demonstrated the breadth and _pre- 
cision of his acquirements in history and _ politi- 
cal philosophy by the numerous and weighty 
papers which he contributed to the Federalist. 
James Monroe, the only President, except 
Washington, who may be said to have been 
unanimously elected by the electoral colleges, 
received his academic training at William and 
Mary’s, the oldest Virginia seat of learning, 
and retained to the last a deep interest in the 
higher education, as was proved by his uniting 
with Jefferson and Madison in the creation of 
the University of Virginia. John Quincy 
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Adams, like his father, graduated with dis- 
tinction from Harvard College, where he sub- 
sequently filled the chair of Professor of Rhet- 
oric and Belles-Lettres. A man of rare gifts 
and rich acquisitions, he was, unquestionably, 
one of the finest scholars, in the sense of thor 
ough acquaintance with classical and modern 
literature, among the Americans of his time. 
We now come to a President, Andrew Jackson, 
whose early education was undeniably defect- 
ive. Nevertheless, by an unremitting use of 
his limited opportunities, he contrived to fit 
himself for the bar, acquired a successful prac- 
tice, and, what is usually overlooked, held many 
State and national offices of high importance 
before his military prestige gained for him a 
nomination to the Presidency. The functions 
of the Governor of a State and of a United 
States Senator are usually deemed more likely 
to fit one for the post of Chief Magistrate than 
is the role of a victorious General; Jackson, as 
it happened, although he started without any 
educational advantages, possessed all of those 
qualifications. Martin Van Buren, the eighth 
President, was also a self-educated man, hav- 
ing had to depend exclusively, so far as assist- 
ance from others was concerned, upon the low- 
grade common schools of the country town 
where he was born. General William Henry 
Harrison, on the other hand, the ninth Presi- 
dent, and the fifth given by Virginia to the 
country, was a graduate of Hampden Sydney 
College. It was his military achievements and 
his satisfactory discharge of difficult administra- 
tive duties, which caused him to be twice nomi- 
nated, and once elected, to the Presidency. It 
certainly was not his scholarship, which was 
at once superficial and intrusive; indeed, Daniel 
Webster, after revising the draft of Harrison’s 
inaugural address, betrayed signs of extreme 
fatigue, and explained to a solicitous inquirer 
that he had just slain seventy Proconsuls. 
Even thus pruned, the address remained disfig- 
ured by many irrelevant allusions to Roman 
and Greek history. That is a blunder which 
the average college graduate finds it difficult 
to avoid; we call it a blunder because classical 
allusions, instead of making an argument clear- 
er, as illustrations ought to do, render it more 
unintelligible for the multitude of readers. 

The tenth President, John Tyler, obtained 
his A.B. degree from William and Mary Col- 
lege at the age of seventeen, and his career is a 
proof that academic training is no insuperable 
bar to early advancement in public life. Ad- 
mitted to the legal profession when only nine- 
teen, he was sent to the Virginia Legislature 
before attaining his twenty-second year, and, 
at the age of twenty-six, became a member of 
the House of Representatives. At the age of 
thirty-five he was elected Governor of Virginia, 
and, two years later, United States Senator. 
Of the three ensuing Presidents, not one was 
a college graduate. James Knox Polk received 
only the rudiments of an education from a coun- 
try school, and it was as a clerk in a lawyer’s 
office that he qualified himself for the bar. His 
rise, however, was almost as rapid as was Ty- 
ler’s. He was chosen to the Legislature of 
Tennessee at the age of twenty-eight, and, two 
years later, was sent to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which body he remained fourteen 
years, being honored with the Speakership. 
When, on March 4, 1845, he was inaugurated, 
he was the youngest man who, up to that time, 
had become President, being less than fifty 
years of age. Zachary Taylor, the twelfth 
President, and the seventh born in Virginia, 
received, during his boyhood and youth, an 
indifferent education, which he seems not to 
have attempted materially to improve by efforts 
of his own in later life. It was partly for this 
reason, but mainly because he was destitute of 
experience in civil administration, that his 
nomination was pronounced by an eminent 
Whig statesman “‘unfit to be made.’’ Millard 
Fillmore, who, on Taylor’s death, succeeded 
him and occupied the White House for nearly 
three years, had also no opportunities of early 
education, except such as were derivable from 
the very inefficient common schools of Cayuga 
County, New York, which, in the early years 
of this century, was looked upon as the Far 
West. Even from these, he was taken prema- 
turely, and sent into the wilds of Livingston 
County, to learn a trade. But here a lucky 
chance, which placed him in a lawyer’s office, 
opened a career which was destined to be stren- 
uous and distinguished. He taught himself, 
and the teaching was fruitful; this will be evi- 












dent when we say that, although, owing to his 
lack of early advantages, he did not become a 
counselor in the Supreme Court until he was 
twenty-nine, yet in the very same year he took 
his seat as a member of the Assembly at Albany, 
and so acquitted himself there that, four years 
later, he was sent to the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington. The impression speedily 
made on that body by his acquirements and 
abilities is attested by the fact that, in his sec- 
ond term, he was placed in the coveted and 
arduous position of Chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

We come now to two Presidents, both of 
whom had received a college training. One, 
Franklin Pierce, was a graduate of Bowdoin. 
His political advancement was remarkably 
swift. At the age of twenty-five, he was 
chosen to represent his native town in the 
New Hampshire Legislature; four years later, 
he was sent to the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, and was then elected to the United 
States Senate, having barely reached the re- 
quisite age to qualify him for a seat in that 
body. When he took possession of the White 
House, on March 4, 1853, he was less than 
forty-nine years old. James Buchanan, the 
fifteenth President, came of Scotch-Irish stock, 
being the son of a Protestant Irish emigraut 
from Donegal. He took his A.B. degree at 
Dickinson College, and, three years later, was 
admitted to the bar. When he became master 
of the White House, on March 4, 1857, he was, 
with the exception of William Henry Harrison, 
the only President who could be fairly described 
as an old man at the date of his assumption of 
the office. Of the next two Presidents, neither 
received a college education. The neighbor- 
hood of the backwoods cabin in which Abra- 
ham Lincoln was brought up, afforded no 
means of acquiring even the most ordinary 
education, and it was not until he was nine- 
teen that he was able to write correctly. Nev- 
ertheless, he fitted himself for the bar, obtained, 
at the age of thirty-five, a seat in the Illinois 
Legislature, and was sent to Congress at the 
age of thirty-seven. He was but forty-nine 
years old when he challenged Senator Doug- 
lass, the champion of the Northern Democracy, 
to the ‘‘joint discussion’? of the question of 
slavery, which was to become historic. He 
was but fifty-two when as President he under- 
took to save the Union from the shock of a 
civil war, and he was but fifty-six when he fell 
at the hands of an assassin. In the case of 
Lincoln, as in that of Washington, it was fortu- 
nate for the country that the man on whom its 
fate depended had studied men rather than 
books; had, by hard experience, become ac- 
quainted with the springs of action and the 
seeds of thought; and had learned to detect 
realities behind the delusive mist of manners, 
clothes, titles, rags and race. Of each it niay 
be said that he had learned how to wait; to be 
as patient as destiny. Of Lincoln’s successor, 
Andrew Johnson, it is recorded that he was in 
bis teens before he had mastered the alphabet, 
and it was his wife who taught him to write. 
Was he handicapped by these circumstances? 
Many college graduates would say so, yet, as 
a matter of fact, he entered the Federal House 
of Representatives at the age of thirty-five, and 
remained there ten years; was chosen governor 
of his State at the age of forty-five; and, four 
years later, was elected to the United States 
Senate. He was fifty-seven when he became 
President. Even after the expiration of his 
term in the White House, he retained his po- 
litical activity, and was elected a United States 
Senator about six months before he died, in 
1875. Of General Grant, we need only say 
that he was a graduate of the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. He, therefore, received a 
training equivalent to a college education. 
When he took the oath of office as Chief 
Magistrate, in 1869, he was but forty-seven 
years old, and was, therefore, the youngest 
man who, as yet, had taken possession of the 
White House. Rutherford B. Hayes and 
James A. Garfield were both products of col- 
legiate training, the former being a graduate 
of Kenyon College, Ohio, and of the Harvard 
Law School, while the latter was a graduate of 
Hiram Institute, Ohio, and Williams College, 
Massachusetts. Chester Alan Arthur was a 
graduate of Union College, Schenectady, and 
he was only fifty-one years old when he be- 
came the twenty-first President of the United 
States. He was, however, in the strictest sense, 
an accidental President, never having previous- 
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ly held an elective office, and having been sum- 
marily removed by his own party from the only 
appuintive civil office he ever occupied, that of 
Collector of Customs for the Port of New York. 
Evidently, Arthur proves nothing either for or 
against college graduates. Astriking example, 
on the other hand, of what may be achieved in 
this country without a university training 1s 
afforded by Grover Cleveland, who had only a 
common school education before he became a 
clerk in a country store. When Mr. Cleveland 
assumed the functions of Chief Magistrate upon 
March 4, 1885, he was not yet forty-eight years 
old, being, with the exception of Grant, the 
youngest man to obtain the Presidency. Ben- 
‘min Harrison, the grandson of President 
William Henry Harrison, was a graduate of 
Miami University, having taken very high rank 
in his class. His rise might have been as rapid 
as Cleveland’s, had he not, unlike Cleveland, 
been diverted for four years from_civil life, 
having served with great credit throughout the 
civil war, first as a regimental, and, afterward, 
as a brigade commander. He was forty-nine 
years old when, in 1882, he was chosen United 
States Senator, and fifty-six when he became 
Pros‘dent. 

We see, then, that, of the twenty-three Presi- 
dents who have held office up to 1897, nine have 
had no collegiate training, while fourteen, includ- 
ing Grant, have been graduates of colleges. If 
we strike out the first forty years, however, we 
find that, of the seventeen Presidents from 1829 
to 1897 inclusive, nine were college graduates 
and eight received only a common school edu- 
cation. Inasmuch as, during the first forty 
years, the college graduates who attained the 
Presidency exceeded the non-graduates in the 
proportion of five to one, it is evident that 
American scholars have retrograded rather 
than progressed since Emerson invited them 
to triumphs in public life. 

2+ 
MAY ALSACE-LORRAINE BE RE- 
STORED TO FRANCE? 


In an article contributed to the September 
number of Harper’s Magazine, Captain A. T. 
Mahan takes a gloomy view of the future of 
Western civilization, under which term, of 
course, he comprehends the various countries 
of Europe and their daughter States beyond 
the sea. The dreary horoscope is based on the 
assumption that the régime of conscription, un- 
der which all the able-bodied males of a nation 
are drafted into the army, thereby increasing 
the fiscal burdens, while diminishing the pro- 
ductive capacity, will be maintained for a hun- 
dred years to come. Is the assumption well 
founded? To answer that question, we must 
review the circumstances under which the con- 
scription system arose. It is true, as Captain 
Mahan has said, that the first_ precedent for it 
in modern times was furnished by the French 
Republic and Empire. The precedent was fol- 
lowed by some of the German States in their 
successful uprising against Napoleon, and even, 
to a certain extent, by England; but, after the 
collapse of the first French Empire, the con- 
scription system fell everywhere into desuetude, 
except in Prussia. It is only since the Franco- 
German war of 1870-71 that it has been applied 
with rigor by all of the great European powers. 
There would have been no necessity for the al- 
most universal adoption and strict enforcement 
of the régime, had the victors in the contest 
mentioned contented themselves with a pecuni- 
ary indemnity, and refrained from the dismem- 
berment of France. That which has converted 
the Europe of to-day into an armed camp is the 
inextinguishable desire of vengeance planted in 
Frenchmen by the loss of almost the whole of 
Alsace, which had been French since the days 
of Louis XIV., and of a large part of Lorraine, 
which, although it was not incorporated with 
France until the middle of the last century, 
had been French in language, manners and 
sympathies for a much longer period. Indeed, 
the national heroine of France, Jeanne d’ Are, 
was a native of Lorraine. It was the determi- 
nation of France to recover her sundered prov- 
inces, a determination expressed in the trans- 
formation of every adult Frenchman into a 
soldier, that forced the three central powers 
to take a similar step, whereby Russia, for self- 
defense, was impelled to corresponding precau- 
tions. About two-thirds of the cost imposed by 
the present military system of continental Eu- 
rope, whereby something like eight million 
workmen are withdrawn from the plow, the 
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factory and the mine, and turned from pro- 
ducers into pensioners, is traceable directly to 
the retention by Germany of Alsace-Lorraine. 
If, therefore, some mode of accommodation 
could be hit upon, by which the dismem- 
bered provinces might be restored to France, 
the existing burdens due to the conscription 
régime might be forthwith reduced about two- 
thirds, even if the whole of continental Europe 
should not revert to the former method of sup- 
plying a permanent iilitary force by the re- 
cruitment of volunteers. 

Is there any pacific expedient by which the 
restitution of Alsace-Lorraine might be brought 
about? Upon the answer to this question de- 
pends the relations of the Continental powers 
during the twentieth century. -We are told 
that an eminent diplomatist, acquainted with 
the plans and hopes discussed at St. Peters- 
burg during the recent visit of the Kaiser to 
tue Czar, has expressed the belief that Ger- 
many, while she cannot be expected to give 
back Alsace and Lorraine gratuitously, could 
be prevailed upon to restore them for a consid- 
eration. What the guid pro quo might be, the 
diplomatist did not specify, but left it for us to 
conjecture. That the transaction would not as- 
sume the xorm of a sale for money we will take 
for granted, because France could not afford to 
pay the price, nor would the national sense of 
pride permit her to pay it, if she could. Alsace- 
Lorraine must be worth to Germany, in one 
way or another, from $30,000,000 to $40,000,- 
000 a year, that is to say, a sum equivalent to 
the interest at about three and one-half per cent 
on the thousand million dollars which were ex- 
acted from France, by way of ransom, at the 
close of the last war. In view, however, of the 
stupendous proportions attained by her national 
debt, and of the fact that she has nearly reached 
the limit of taxation, France could not borrow 
another thousand million of dollars at three 
and one-half per cent, but probably would have 
to pay nearly twice as much. But, even if the 
new ransom money could be procured upon tol- 
erable terms, the French people would not brook 
the oporation, for they would rightly regard it 
as a confession that the huge sums expended 
during tho last quarter of a century on their 
military and naval armaments had been virt- 
ually thrown away. If Alsace-Lorraine could 
be bought back for money, the purchase should 
have been made long ago, for thus the tremen- 
dous outlay prompted by the desire of ven- 
geance might have been averted. 

We may take for granted, then, that, if the 
provinces can be recovered without a war, as 
the well-informed diplomatist referred to has 
asserted, the compensation will assume some 
other form than that of cash. It is easy to 
see how a transaction acceptable to-both sides 
might be brought about at the expense of one 
of the small independent States which, at pres- 
ent, stand like buffers between France and Ger- 
many. The kingdom of Holland, with its sea- 
ports close to the eastern end of the British 
Channel, and with its rich colonial empire in 
the far East numbering thirty million inhabit- 
ants, is a prize long coveted at Berlin, and in 
return for which the German Kaiser might be 
glad to surrender the provinces wrested from 
France. If the Dual League and the Triple 
Alliance were agreed ‘upon the matter, Eng- 
land, of course, could not prevent the annexa- 
tion of Holland to Germany, which, thereby, 
would pass, at a bound, into the front rank of 
colonial powers. The annexation would be, no 
doubt, accomplished in a way much more con- 
siderate than that adopted by Napoleon in the 
early years of the century. The young queen 
of Holland would be made to understand that 
reasons of State rendered her marriage to a 
German prince indispensable, after which her 
country would become a constituent state of 
the Empire on precisely the same footing as 
Saxony or Bavaria. That such a project has 
been the subject of prolonged examination at 
Berlin is certain, and, not improbably, it 
formed one of the topics privately discussed 
at St. Petersburg by the German and Russian 


——. 
t may be said that, if Holland became incor- 
porated with the German Empire, the independ- 
ence of Belgium could not long survive. That 
is true enough, but a partition of the Belgian 
kingdom could be easily arranged between 
France and Germany, the former taking the 
Walloon, or French-speaking provinces, and 
the latter those in which the Flemish tongue 
is spoken. As for the Congo State, which is 





the property of the king of Belgium, it is well 
known that France has, by treaty, the first 
right of pre-emption, should that territory, for 
any reason, pass out of the hands of its present 


owners. ‘ 
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THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of ‘Helen's Babies,” etc., ete. 





UNLEss parties have less sense than individuals there 
must be some Democratic acts more athletic than ‘‘strad- 
dling’ over the Chicago platform of last year. Stand- 
ing by one’s principles is manly and commendable, but 
when a supposed principle proves to have been a mere 
opinion, and a very stupid one too, it is time to stand 
aside and let it drop. Silver as a material fact has 
reached a place at which even Mr. Bryan can’t afford 
to recognize it, and Mexico, which a few months ago 
was the one prosperous country to which free silver 
men could point with pride, is now as uncomfortable 
financially as any land ever was, and is offering special 
inducements to all men who will come in and search 
for gold within her borders. Even the farmers and 
mill-hands who voted for cheap money now want only 
greenbacks and gold for wheat and labor. 


In like manner the disgruntled advocates of free- 
dom so large that even the United States courts should 
be deprived of the power to prevent liberty from be- 
coming license now see that only the courts stand be- 
tween disorder and the right to labor. What is occur- 
ring in the coal regions might occur anywhere, and the 
satisfied and prosperous members of any trade might be 
forced into indolence and suffering so that they might 
be used as tools of the discontented. Experience has 
proved that sheriffs, constables, local justices and other 
elective officials are not good for much in restraining 
the violent element on which many strikes depend for 
success, for the votes of the would-be violent must be 
kept in mind by men who hope for re-election. It can- 
not be kept too plainly before the people that the judi- 
ciary is one of the three-fold and constitutional branches 
of our government, and that any attempt to weaken it 
or to bring it into disrepute is a direct attack upon the 
government itself. In election times the constitution is 
likely to become as small a thing as a much-quoted 
politician intimafed it ought to be between friends, but 
now, when no general election can be held in three 
years to come, is a good time for individuals and par- 
ties to ‘‘take back’’ all they said against the constitu- 
tion and the nation when they raved against the courts 
last fall. 

Georgia’s Governor has explained that the awful 
abuses proved to exist in the State’s convict camps are 
not to be found in the penitentiaries. This is true, but 
the explanation does not relieve the State of responsi- 
bility for the abuses themselves. Nothing is plainer to 
see than that all management of convicts and other per- 
sons deprived of their liberty ought to be in full public 
view and likewise subjected to close, frequent and capa- 
ble inspection. Convicts are not objects of interest to 
any class between the truly good and the truly brutal. 
Not many men can be trusted to care for the criminal 
and unfortunate classes, and the men who seek the 
work are seldom of the trustworthy kind. Horror at 
the Georgia brutalities should set good men near any 
yublic institution in any State to opening their eyes and 
looking closely about them. 

President McKinley has been visiting Crown Point, 
one of the battle-scenes of the Revolutionary War, and 
has expressed the opinion that the site ought to become 
the property of the government, It is to be hoped that 
he will visit many other historic points and express a 
similar opinion. All such places are national land- 
marks; they are also reminders of patriotism and in- 
centives thereto; and as patriotism is a virtue so valu- 
able as to be believed to be worth what it has already 
cost it ought to be fostered by reminders so inexpensive 
as such remains of war-scenes as may yet be obtained 
and preserved. A hundred of them might be bought 
with the price of a single one of the public buildings 
that; arc being erected merely to provide jobs for certain 
Congressmen’s constituents. 

While farmors and business men and everybody else 
are rejoicing over the high price of wheat and the con- 
sequent gencral prosperity, 1t will be well to remember 
that all other wheat countries are being incited to plant 
a lorger acreage next year, and that the present ‘‘boom,’’ 
therefore, cannot be depended upon for a longer period 
than this ges only. The time when money is being 
made is the time to save—not the time to squander. 
There aro enough people in the United States to con- 
sumo © largo wheat crop every year, but farmers and 
their advisers would do well to look forward to possible 
variations of crop for next season, and to avoiding the 
time-honored custom, peculiar to the United States, of 
putting all one’s eggs in one basket. 


The right to strike has been as plainly established as 
the right to livo, nevertheless there will be general satis- 
faction oat the arrest and imprisonment of more than 
twenty of tho striking coal miners, for the offense of 
trying to frighten othor men into stopping work, The 
offense is “‘force-law’’ in its most arbitrary and brutal 
form, and it cannot be punished too promptly and se- 
verely, for thoro aro no lengths to which force-law will 
not go if it is allowod to have its way. To suppress it is 
as beneficial to the strikers themselves as to the general 
community, for any strike must depend for success upon 
the sympathy of the public, and nothing alienates this 
valuable ally like any show of force against men whose 
only offense is the desire to work. 


It is now an established fact that cheap excursion 
rates will catch any class of men. Merchants through- 
out the United States are about as hard-headed and un- 
impressionable a class as exists anywhere, but the first 
series of low-rate excursions for buyers brought about 
twelve hundred buyers, and the second of the series, to 
begin this week is expected to bring a still greater 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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number. Of course, those who came succeeded in 
making their expenses, and unless their looks and talk 
belied them they did far more; but all admit that they 
never would have thought of coming had it not been 
fur the special-rate inducement. Last week special 
rates took a quarter of a million of people to Buffalo to 
see the Encampment of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
filled as 


lic, and Buffalo houses and bank-coffers were 

quickly as shelters during a thunder-shower. As to 
railroads, there were some that had full cars for the 
first time in their history, and cheap excursion rates 
was the cause of all of it Any one who can devise an 
excuse for a reduction of railway fares from anywhere 
to anywhere else will set moving a lot of people and 


also a lot of money. 


Captain Cooper, the superintendent of the Naval 
Academy, has just made a suggestion which ought to 
fire the American heart,’ and undoubtedly it will do 
so. It is that the frigate ‘Constitution’ “Old Tron 
sides shall be restored to her original cruising condi- 
tion as regards spars, rigging and armament, and be 
placed again “in commission.” The suggestion is not 
that the “Constitution” shall be a possible fighting ship 
although all things are still possible to hearts of steel 
behind walis of oak—but that she shall remain, as she 
long has been, an incentive to patriotism. Captain 
from experience when he says that many 


Cooper speaks : 
(uarte red on the historic craft 


midshipmen who were 
after she was rebuilt in 1860 got inspiration from her 
associations—inspiration that made them gallant and 
competent office Far more than half a century ago, 
when the “Constitution” was about to be broken up, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, then a mere youth, saved her 
with his poem Old Tronsides’ a poem that has been 
declaimed with great feeling millions of times in coun 
try schoolhouses. It i quite as Important now as it 
was then that the old ship should be reclaimed from 
the navy’s “Rotten Row’; if Congress has not the 
heart to do it, the schoolboys have “a popular ubserip 
tion started in the public schools will show what ‘Old 
Jronsides’’ has done for Young America and what she 
should continue to do so long as the country endures 

Coming prosperity has overtaken still another some 
What languishing industry and made it: suddenly and 
remarkably active The industry alluded to 1s the 
woolen trade, which is regulated almost entirely by 
advance order Usually all these orders are iven in 
the late winter or early spring, for summer deliveries 
to firms who manufacture celothin for the fall and 
winter trace The orders last spring were about equal 
to the average of the last four years, but 1ow-priced 
silver and high-priced wheat have convinced the mer- 
chants throughout the country that good times are 
coming, 80 order have been increasing at a rate that 
has made seores of woolen mills as busy as ever they 
were—the higher prices of wool do not seem to frighten 
either manufacturers or dealers, for the American peo 
pl more than any other in the world. dearly love to 
dress well when they can afford it Besides, clothing 
twenty per cent higher than it was last winter will still 
be cheaper than the same grades were five years ago. 

The President started from Washington a week or 
two avo for a vacation and some rest; if he fails to yet 
either it will not be through any requirements of the 
rovernment:; it will be due entirely to our ridiculous 
and shameful system of making of the highest official 
of the government a mere broker in appointive offices. 
Mr. McKinley was assailed, wherever he went, by a lot 
of men who were working solely for themselves and not 
in anv way for the good of the public service. They 
were not even helping their party, for nothing does a 
dominant party more harm than a quarrel over offices 
which are so few that to gratify one partisan a score of 
others must be transformed into “soreheads.’ The 
President was the only veteran soldier at the annual 
encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic, held 
last week at Bulfalo. who was tormented out of the 
possibility of enjoying the great reunion as a good 
soldiei deserved to do; ottice seekers ol their friends 
followed the Chief Executive of the nation as hounds 
follow a deer, and they appeared in as many unex- 
pected ways as fakirs at a country fair. Mr. MeKinley 
issued an order a few weeks ago protecting all other 
office-holders during good behavior: the people would 
like to see him complete the good work by framing an 
order to protect himself also 

A reputed Spanish aristocrat having been arrested in 


had_ bor- 


Pennsylvania for retaining jewels which he 

rowed from a lady, there was much curiosity expressed 
as to whether he was or was not a count, as he pro- 
fessed to be. The people of the United States ought to 
have learned before this that a foreigner need not pre- 
tend to a title in order to be a brute, liar, confidence 
man or thief: for many men with genuine patents of 


‘complished scoun- 
\ hereditary 


genuine, does 


s deliberate and ac 
sof our State prisons 
title, no matter how high-sounding and 
not. nor did it imply that its owns 
respect different from or linary humanity except as to 

There are many honor 
them have visited the 
number who have come 


‘crooked ”™ 


nobility are quite a 
drels as any Inmate 


r Was In any 


ever, 


facilities of doing good or evil. 
able noblemen, and some of 
United States, but the greater 
here are known to their intimates to be very 


in financial and other ways. There are in Europe 
enough impecunious, mannerly, unscrupulous titled 
men to supply a steady succession of social “‘lions”’ for 

American cities that may desire them and are will- 


all 
ing to take the social 
them: the bogus kind 
there are fewer of them. 


and moral risks of entertaining 
are quite as ornamental, but 


One of the peculiarities of the fever for lynching is 
that its subjects are not overparticular as to who may 
be their victims. Like the Turkish cadi who hanged an 
innocent but short man because the gallows was too 
short for the real criminal. who was tall, the lynchers 
seem to think that the avenging of broken laws requires 
the hanging of some one; if the evil-doer cannot be dis- 
covered with certainty, a suspect will answer the pur- 
pose. Two years ago a Louisianian was killed by some 
person or persons, whereupon a self-appointed body of 
avengers lynched two Italians on suspicion. Now a 
colored convict confesses that he was the murderer. 
The lynchers had not, at last accounts, expressed any 
regret at the mistake; much less have they offered to 
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reimburse the United States for the indemnity exacted 
by the Italian government. As fully half of the alleged 
crimes for which men are lynched are not proved against 
the victims, there is always ground for suspicion that 
the real criminal incites the mob in order to divert at- 
tention from himself—a fact that should nerve the bad 
as well as the good of any section to unite against 
lynch-law, for no one knows who may be the next vic- 
tin. 

While Canada has been astonishing the world with 
her Klondyke gold, Professor Austen, who knows so 
much about precious metals that he holds the position 
British Mint, has thought another of 


of director of the 

Canada’s metals most worth talking about. The metal 
is nickel, of which the deposits in the Dominion are 
numerous and very rich. The value of nickel as an 
alloy of steel is already well known, but the cost of the 
metal has prevented its use in large quantities. Pro- 


anadian ores are so rich and 
be freely used for the 
for battleshps. The idea 
thus become literally de- 


Austen believes the ¢ 
easy work that they may 
strengthening of armor-plate 
that the British navy may 
pendent upon the Dominion for its strength should, and 
probably will, swell the Canadian heart to as near the 
bursting limit as is safe. Meanwhile, Americans will 
the advisability going on a still-hunt for their 
own nickel, 


fessor 


to 


see ot 


\merican and 


There has been another fight between 
other tars in a foreign port, but there is not the slightest 
indication of an international affair being made of it, 
for the port itself was French. The ajtercation ty 
by an American sailor refusing to pay cn a drink, but 
even smaller cause would have been large enough to fill 
newspaper columns all over the pate had the rum- 
shop been in any port of Spain or Japan; had the scene 
been a British the American Eagle would have 


port 
been prodded with pen and pencil until he had screamed 


himself into wild-eyed lunacy. 


One of the unpatriotic incidents of the great Grand 
Army Encampment at Buffalo last week was a business 
meeting OL exX-prisoners of war who are endeavoring to 
secure special pensions of twelve dollars per month and 
also a lump sum amounting to two dollars for each day 
the inspiration of this 


of imprisonment. Of Course 

movement comes from that very industrious body of 
men known as pension claim agents. Many prisoners 
of war suffered greatly at Andersonville, Libby Prison 
and elsewhere, but ail this occurred more than thirty 
years ago. Many of the survivors of Southern prison 
horrors are now among the most prominent business 
men of the country; many others are prosperous farin- 


ers and mechanies, and would no more ask taxpayers 
to reward them specially for having been in prison than 


they would take hold of the hot end of a poker; yet 
there is a well-organized machine whose purpose 1s to 
deplete the public treasury in the manner above de- 
scribed. The pension office already makes ample pro- 
visian for sufferers Ly imprisonment: “‘like as a father 
pitieth his children’ does the nation pity and care for 
those who actually suffered while defending the flag. 


only a few of the 
bullied into passing 
list will be 
To dis- 


The plea will be made that prisoners 
of war remain; should Congress be 
a special bill for the relief of this class the 
found to contain scores of thousands of names. 


new classes of pension claims 1s to protect the 


courage 
old soldiers from disgrace. 
-~e- 
A CASE ON THE SLOPE. 
Stanford | niversity, according to the New York 


case on its hands somewhat similar to 
that of President Andrews of Brown. Professor Edward 
\. Ross of the Chair of Economics has been shifted to 
the Chair of Social Science, mainly because, during the 
last campaign, he came out flatfooted for free silver 
wrote a letter on the subject. and delivered several 
lectures. 

rhe first intimation of this action came in a dispatch 
Wood of that city 


“Sun. has a 


which Professor 


from Chicago, in 
said he had received a letter from Professor Ross say- 
ing he had been dismissed because of his free silver 
views. When this was shown to President Jordan last 
week he said: “I have not seen Professor Ross since 
May, and he certainly has not been dismissed. With 
the return of Professor Warner the work in economic 
here has been readjusted in accordance with 


science 
the original plan, Warner the 
applications of economics and social pathology, Powers 
theoretical and Ross social science. The 
work in administration and finance will fall to Dr. 
Durand, now absent in Europe. Personally I do not 
trust nor approve of the methods by which certain 
views of Dr. are reached, but I believe in aca- 
demic freedom within the bounds of common sense.” 
Professor Ross is on his way from Lake Tahoe to San 
Francisco. His friends think he will not submit to 
degradation in rank, but will resign. While the reply 
of Dr. Jordan shows that there is still a place open to 
Professor Ross, it clearly shows that the action of the 
professor during the heated campaign of last fall was 
did not reach the dignity, in Dr. 
being within the bounds of common 


major professor taking 


ec onomie s. 


Ross 


not approved and 
Jordan's mind, 


sense, 


ot 


Professor young man who has the courage 
of his convictions. He has expressed several times 
strong sympathy with strikers, and during the heat of 
the last campaign he surprised every one by sending to 
a local free silver paper a four-column letter written in 
and answer, in which the answers were all 
favorable to free silver. It was a kind of catechism for 
the free silver voter, intended to educate him he 
mizht answer all objections to the double standard. 
Among the questions asked was: Q.—Does the gold 
standard — sometimes debtors, sometimes credi- 
tors? A.—No. All its he irdships fal] on the debtor. 

Further on it was declared: “The gold standard gives 
us nothing but extortion. With free coinage the effect 
on existing debts would be slight extortion, slight repu- 
diation, and a great deal of justice.” 

Professor Ross went deeply into the etfect. as he con- 
ceived it, of free silver upon the monetary conditions of 
the country. He called his work *‘A Text-Book on 
Money, dedicated to all honest and reasonable in- 
quirers."” It was used as a campaign document and 


Ross is a 


question 


So 
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was followed by speeches delivered by the professor in 
support of the position he had taken. 

These things placed Stanford University in an awk- 
ward position, and Professor Ross gained widespread 
notoriety. It was a bold stroke and astonished the 
public. It was a matter of some wonder that Professo 
~~ was not « — to account at the time. The episode 
had the effect of determining the faculty to readjust 
the economic gion and the removal of Professor Ross 
to another branch of tuition was a part of the plan. 





SENATOR McLAURIN, 

Senator McLaurin of South Carolina, who will be 
unable to take any further part in the campaign be- 
cause of illness. has issued an address to the people. It 
is a defense of his vote on the Dingley bill. He 5 5 
that he is no protectionist. The Dingley bill was bound 
to become law and he endeavored to get such benefits 
for his people which protection afforded. The bill was 
sectional—all for the North, nothing for the South. It 
was inevitable that the bill would pass. and his aim was 
to equalize its burdens and benefits, not leaving all the 
burden on the South. In conclusion he urged oblitera- 
tion of factional Jines in the State. 


REGULATIONS. 
member of the 


KLONDYKE 


Mr. T. Fraser Tims of Alberta, a 
Legislative Assembly at Ottawa, has written to the 
Montreal press denouncing the government’s Yukon 


He says these laws are exciting 
the utmost indignation throughout the West, and if 
the miners do not resist, then he knows nothing of 
them. though he has been among them for the past 
fifteen years. Canada’s mineral wealth, he says, is 
just on the threshold of discovery, but Canadian states- 
men seem to possess no knowledge of how mining laws 
should be framed. He advises them to be guided by the 
experience of other countries, such as the United States, 
Australia, Africa, or British Columbia, which have ex- 
cellent mining laws. He reminds the government that 
it was through no enterprise of its own that these gold 
discoveries on the Yukon were made, but was simply 
owing to the hardihood and daring of prospectors and 
miners: and now the government should not come in 
and act the part of a highway robber and levy an ex- 
orbitant royalty upon the results of patient industry 
and toil often undertaken at the risk of life. 

He denounced the reservation of alternate claims by 
the Crown and says the people of the West knew what 
a curse the reserving of alternate sections of land had 
proved to them, and the iniquity was ten times worse 
in mining affairs. ‘‘The Dominion Cabinet is doing 
something which can have no other ending but a ery 
for annexation of that portion of Canada to the United 
States, or rebellion and bloodshed.” 


mining regulations. 


THE END OF SEPTEMBER? 

President Gompers of the American Federation of 
Labor gave his view of the present coal strike situation 
to the Associated Press August 26 as follows: ‘‘The 
situation, as | gather it from the reports of our organ- 
izers, indicates that between six hundred and seven and 
six hundred and fifty-seven of the mines in West Vir- 
ginia are now closed down completely. A letter I have 
just received from the Cooper and Pocahontas district 
is brimming with confidence and says that work in that 
region has been reduced one-half in the last fortnight, 
and predicts a general collapse there very soon. So 
long i the West Virginia miners continued operations 
there was, of course, little hope of an absolute victory 
for the miners, because West Virginia could supply the 
urgent needs of the market. But with the suspension 
in West Virginia becoming general, if the miners in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois keep their 
ranks unbroken, as I am confident they will. the strike 
must result in an absolute victory for the men. Before 
September 15 the Lake trade must be supplied. The 
situation becomes daily more acute, and while I hesi- 
tate to fix a day, I believe that the strike will be termi- 
nated by the end of September, and that the settlement 
will be in favor of the miners.”’ 

OUR OLD FRIEND, ST. ELIAS. 

The expedition of Prince Luigi of Savoy to the sum- 
mit of Mout St. Elias has determined two facts of prime 
importance to the scientific world. It has fixed once 
for all the altitude of Mount St. Elias at 18.120 feet. 
The figures are subject only to such slight corrections 
the total thirty or forty feet either 


as may change 
way. 

The expedition has also answered definitely and in 
the negative the questions asked by scientists as to 


Elias was at one time a great volcano. 
There is not the slightest indication of volcanic action 
anywhere. A new glacier was discovered by the ex- 
plorers from the eminence of Mount St. Elias. between 
the Augusta Mountains and Great Logan. It takes its 
course apparently to the sea, and was named by the 
Prince ‘‘Colombo.” 

The route of the party was absolutely unknown. 
Advancing up these glaciers and moraines took thirty- 
nine days, or until July 4, on which day the Prince 
declared for the entire party a general holiday. At 
Pinnacle Pass was found the first evidence of Russell's 
expedition in 1891, in the shape of a tent-bottom and a 
single rusty fork. Finally the foot of the divide con- 
necting Mount St. Elias and Mount Newton was 
reached, with a supply of provisions to last twelve 
days. 
The elevation was eight thousand feet. The Ameri- 
cans in the party raised the Stars and Stripes over the 
camp in the great hills. Prince Luigi and his party 
cheered again and again for the flag. At one o'clock 
on the morning of July 31 they began the ascent of the 
great mountain. For eleven hours the upward climb 
was made, and at exactly 11.55 o'clock the summit of 
St. Elias was beneath the feet of the explorers. When 
they reached the topmost peak there was neither wind 
nor fog, and the thermometer was only twenty degrees 
below freezing. The Prince planted the Italian flag on 
the topmost pe sak and photographed it. He then cached 
the Italian and American flags. The Prince does not 
consider the ascent difficult except for the last few 
hundred feet, which is a solid mass of ice, 


whether or not St. 
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THE Tsar of All the Russias has had recently two 
successive visits. The first was from the German 
Kaiser, the second from President Faure. The recep- 
tion which he accorded to each was identical. There 
was the same cordiality, the same ceremonial. The 
blare of fanfares, the swirl of plumes, the boom of 
guns, revels: and; galas, one and all were quite alike. 
That is what.is known as Etiquette. Officially their 
welcome was indistinguishable. But where Faure 
received an ovation from the people, ringing hurrahs 
and the applause of the multitude, the German Em- 
peror encountered a silence which is reported to have 
been a trifle sullen. The difference is suggestive and 
has been attributed to the Kaiser’s personal unpopular- 
ity. It was due to nothing of the kind. It arose from 
the fact that whereas Germany is an absolute mon- 
archy, France is a republic. In Faure the people saw 
Freedom and acclaimed it; in William they saw Des- 
potism and turned away. The Tsar being a man of 
sense, the circumstance must have given him food for 
thought, and with it, perhaps. some prescience of what 
the future holds—the fact that kings and autocrats shall 
one day cease and that then it will take just three words 
to tell the history of Europe: Barbarism, Imperialisin, 
Liberty. 

In the course of a recent address before the bankers’ 
convention at Detroit, Mr. Eckels declared that the 
chief cause of the long period of business and industrial 
depression through which we have struggled has been 
directly attributable to the extravagance that has 
entered into our daily lives. Everything is possible, 
and Mr. Eckels may be correct. I doubt it, however. 
Not long ago a lady gave a ball and the fact was so 
unusual that she was denounced from the pulpit, The 
extravagance which Mr. Eckels declares has entered 
into our daily life is not apparent to the naked eye. 
We have more rich men and fewer prodigals than any 
civilized country on the face of the globe. It is a Euro- 
pean taunt that we make money but that we don’t spend 
it. And as a matter of fact we don’t, or at least we 
don’t spend it as Europeans do. We are pretty much 
all tradesmen. We have business in the morning, and 
ought to have if we haven't. We can’t lie in bed all 
day and sit up all night. Europeans can and do. There 
is a set of men there which we have not got and a race 
of women that we can spare. When the men reach the 
end of their tether some go to the dogs, others to the 
colonies. Now and again one will kill himself, more 
often he will snare an heiress and drive her to drink. 
They are exceedingly resourceful. Natural products of 
the foreign soil, they are sporadic and accidental here. 
The razzle-dazzle of Piccadilly and the Boulevard des 
Capucines may, or may not, be charmful, but we will 
never have it in New York. It is not the climate that 
interferes, it is the absence of just such people, the ab- 
sence of that factor which Mr. Eckels declares is per- 
meating our every-day lives. What may be the nature 
of this gentleman’s habits I am totally unaware, but if 
he is not extravagant in his expenditures he certainly is 
‘in his views. 

To the chronicle of strange crimes a new one has 
been added. In this city, two months ago. an obstetri- 
cian was arrested for murder. A masseur, who had 
been decapitated and dismembered, was believed to 
have been butchered in a bathtub. The tale 1s suffi- 
ciently grewsome, about as grewsome, in fact, as any- 
thing we had heard in a decade, but the story which 
comes from Chicago exceeds it in sheer horror. The 
actors are a sausage-maker, his wife, a passer, a watch- 
man, a brother, an expert, and the police. The scene is 
at night. The accessories are a vat, corrosive chemicals 
and silence. Ina prologue there are rumors of a quarrel 
between husband and wife and statements to the effect 
that owing to business depression the factory is closed. 
Then suddenly the fires are lighted. The watchman is 
sent forth on a trivial errand. The first act has begun. 
Presently, in the street without. a man passes. From 
the factory there issues to greet him a scream, a single 
cry that mounts abruptly and as abruptly subsides. He 
dreams of it. In act two the woman has vanished. In- 
guiries are made by her brother, rewards are offered. 
The passer remembers his dream. Act three: the de- 
scent of the police; the discovery in a vat of some thick 
brown ooze, traces of chemicals, bits of bone, a false tooth 
and two gold rings. Act four: the deposition of an ex- 
pert that the chemicals are caustic soda and caustic pot- 
ash; experiments with these substances on the body of a 
yauper; the demonstration that by means of them the 
ae is converted into a few bits of bone and some thick 
black ooze: the identification of the rings and tooth as 
possessions of the vanished woman. Such is the chain of 
evidence, or, rather. such is the drama. As yet the fifth 
act is barely outlined. It is safe, however, to assume 
that the action will occur in an electric chair. A point 
to be noted: the chief actors in this affair, as in the one 
which happened in this city, are Germans. In one case 
there is a bathtub, in the other a vat, and in both the 
effort to prevent the production of the corpus delicti. 
Years ago a similar effort was made by a professor at 
Harvard. He, too, failed. Murder will out. 


The garroting of Golli, Canovas’ assassin, is a form 
of execution which belongs wholly to Spain where it 
was introduced, in company with algebra, guitars, 
serenades and clocks, by the Moors. Barring algebra, 
it is the least agreeable of their inventions. Since then 
if Spain has forgotten her mathematics she has kept a 
tight hold on that rack. Originally it consisted in a cord 
tied about the neck which was then twisted by means 
of a stick inserted between both, until strangulation 
ensued. Subsequently a brass collar was substituted. 
In it was a screw which the executioner bored into the 
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spina] marrow. Torquemada used, as a favor, to permit 
heretics who recanted to be killed in this way. Llo- 
rente in his ‘‘History,of the Inquisition’’ notes that such 
was the torture that a Jew, to whom the privilege had 
been accorded, said ‘‘Burn me alive instead.’’ The 
garrote is now of two varieties. One is applied to com- 
mon criminals, the other to hidalgos. They are equally 
unpleasant, however. Prior to the application it is cus- 
tomary for the executioner to kneel before the con- 
demned and ask his pardon. After the execution he is 
immediately arrested, charged with murder. ‘Yes, I 
killed a man,”’ is his plea, ‘‘but I did so in the service of 
God and honest people."’ Then, with these words the 
court dismisses him: ‘‘Go, justice has been done.’’ In 
the case of Golli 1 think it wasn’t. He should have had 
not alone the rack but the hot side of a fagot. 

In this column a short time ago for lack of a better 
word I made use of akosmism. I have since been asked, 
or, rather, defied, to define it. With proper humility I 
must admit that it does not occur in Webster. It has a 
meaning, however, and an exact, if, at the same time, 
anobscure one. It stands for the denial of the reality of 
the external world, a form of thought which is panthe- 
ism’s twin sister. Pantheism admits no other reality 
than nature and akosmisim declines to admit any reality 
at all. Butas the idea is highly poetic it may perhaps 
be best explained in verse: 

AKOSMISM. 


As one who to some long-locked chamber goes, 
And listens there to what the dead have said, 
So are there moments when my thoughts are led 

To those dull chronicles whose pages close 

Epochs and ages in the same repose 
That shall the future as the past o’erspread, 

And where but Memory may tend the dead, 

Or prune the ivy where once grew the rose. 


And as there to me from their pages streams 
The incoherent story of the years, 
The aimlessness of all we undertake, 
I think our lives are surely but the dreams 
Of spirits dwelling in the distant spheres, 
Who, as we die, do one by one awake. 


We should neither blame nor approve, sume one 
somewhere sagely stated, we should observe. There 
are times and occasions, however, when an expression 
of disgust or appreciation is a distinct relief. And 
personally, if | may venture to speak of myself, I could 
not resist the enjoyment which a feeling of satisfaction 
will bring when I learned that Edward Varker Deacon 
had been adjudged insane. The murder which he com- 
mitted I have heard commended and in practice, if not 
in theory, it is one which has the sanction of the law. 
Nonetheless an act of that nature is so medieval that at 
it any form of higher civilization must revolt. There is 
always the divorce court, and, in default of it, there is 
silence. For, after all, what right has a man to revenge 
himself on a woman who has ceased to love him? Is it 
because she has loved him? But there is another point 
to be considered. A woman is to her husband what her 
husband has made her. Mrs. Deacon. as a girl, was one 
of the most charming young women it was possible to 
encounter. Her beauty, which is legendary, was the 
least of her attractions. She was wholesome, intellect 
ual and sympathetic. The change that man worked in 
her must have been great indeed, not alone in view of 
what she subsequently did, but because of what she said, 
After the murder her first inquiry was whether the 
scandal would affect her position. There are women 
like that, but their development is due to their hus- 
bands. 


However this lady may have conducted herself she 
managed always to preserve what the French call ap- 
pearances. Nevertheless, Mr. Deacon felt it necessary 
to explode those appearances and to expose her before 
the eyes of the world. It may be alleged that she de- 
served it. Of course she did. But it is difficult to have 
any ponderable amount of admiration for the man who 
kicks down certain screens and yells to the public to 
look. It is never the sense of justice outraged that 
prompts such an act. It is egotism. Victor Hugo 
makes a traveler encounter an entrancing, if enig- 
matic, apparition, who says to him: 

Je suis la Pitié. 


“Tu me crois la Justice. - 
It is regrettable that Mr. Deacon could not have en 
countered her, too. Fourteen or fifteen years ago the 
French press, apropos of a local and contemporaneous 
drama, discussed this subject abundantly. The savants 
and sophists of Europe were invited to state their views. 
Some said, Kill the woman. Some said, Kill the man. 
Some said, Kill them both. Said Dumas the Younger. 
If there is any killing to be done, if it is really impera- 
tive, kill yourself. That is what Deacon seems to have 
been doing ever since the tragedy occurred. His in- 
sanity is retribution. The mills of the gods grind slow 
but they grind exceeding fine. 


A new and entirely delightful mode of paying old 
and particularly recent debts is chronicled in the cur- 
rent issue of the ‘“‘Deutsche Rundshau.”’ It appears 
that in some town in Italy an innkeeper refused to let 
Brahms settle his account. Brahms, of course, de- 
clared that he would. Thereat the innkeeper’s young 
and pretty daughter kissed him full upon the mouth 
and shouted, ‘‘Ecco! You have.’’ If now the fashion 
inaugurated by that little girl is generally adopted 
there is no longer any reason why celebrities should not 
only enjoy themselves to the top of their bent but leave 
ample estates besides. My eminent and distinguished 
colleague, Mr. Edgar Fawcett, would, I am sure, be 
properly and pleasantly perplexed were he to ask Small- 
page for his bill and hear that tailor reply, ‘‘No, sir; I 
shall be honored to receive your autograph, but not on 
a check.’’ I can fancy, too, the outward abashment 
and inward satisfaction of Mr. Henry James, Mr. 
Howells, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Meredith, and even of Hall 
Caine were they the recipients of similar endearments. 
There is no reason, either, why they should not be. 
Here are gentlemen who provide pleasure for all the 
world and several colonies also. Through processes o€ 
international law and comity they and their peers 
should be everywhere and forever exeipt from settling 
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accounts. The artist should be a guest wherever he 
goes. Besides, there are so few of them that the ex- 
pense would be slight. 


The Goncourt Academy, a society for the prevention 
of cruelty to authors, of which mention was recently 
made in this column, has, it is rumored, a thoroughly 
anti-philistine surprise in store—the election of Oscar 
Wilde. There, after all, is a rehabilitation which, if 
effected, will be but another evidence of the infinite 
possibilities of life. I can recollect when suicide was 


recommended and probably contemplated by him, 
Even so, the transformation of a convict into an 
academician, the transition from the treadmill to a 


chair among the chosen, are marvels which, however 
considered, are enough to make Cagliostro blink. | 
have always held that the measure of a man of talent 
is his ability to turn defeats into victories, to convert 
opponents into advocates, and surely if this latest 
enterprise succeeds it is not talent Wilde will have 
demonstrated, it is genius. It will be the paradox of 
the age, one inconceivable by any other than the pro 
fessional paradoxist that he is, and one which, by the 
same token, none other is better constituted to enjoy. 
At the same time it rather looks as though it might 
turn the Academy from a society for the protection of 
authors into an institution for the encouragement of 
vice, 


Another candidate for this surprising body is Tolstoi. 
Another is Ibsen, But as in addition to a chair each 
member receives an income of six thousand franes 
(twelve hundred dollars) | have my doubts of their suc 
cess. It is not in the French character to give money 
toa foreigner. Then, also, at present there are but two 
vacancies. One of these Elisée Reclus undoubtedly will 
fill. This gentleman is the famous anarchist whose 
“Universal Geography” has, through its perfection of 
style and scientific completeness, placed him in the 
same rank with Buffon. He is one of the real glories 
of French literature. Condemned in the early days of 
the Second Empire to penal servitude for life. he was 
released on a petition signed by Huxley, Darwin, Lord 
Ashburnham and other members of the Royal Society. 
Still another candidate is Daudet’s son. Daudet him 
self is of course a member, And yet 1 don't see why 
I say of course; for, like De Goncourt, he refused to 
join the other Academy, and in addition lampooned it 
as no institution was ever lampooned before. In con 
nection with this it may be of interest to note that two 
years ago, during a public dinner in Paris, at which De 
Goncourt enjoyed what he called his apotheosis, Poin 
carré, who though Minister of Public Instruction looked 
like an overgrown schoolboy, brought him the ofticer’s 
cross of the Legion of Honor and otfered, in accordance 
with the usual custom, to kiss him. But De Goncourt 
wouldn't “What is your ambition in life?’ 


be kissed. 
he asked, severely. Poincarré replied that he intended 


to renounce politics and become a lawyer. Lawyer 
indeed,’’ shouted De Goncourt. ‘What sort of an 
occupation is that? Away with you.” And now the 


plot thickens, for when De Goncourt’s will was con 
tested by his natural heirs it was the impassioned 
pleading of that “lawyer indeed” which won the day 
and enabled the executors to found the Academy to 
which Mr. Oscar Wilde aspires. 

Apropos to cruelty to authors I beg leave to signal 
to the Society which looks after animals the fact that 
staye horses, car horses, dray horses, and even horses of 
another color, need midsummer protection from the 
They are getting it on the other side and why not 


sun. 
here? During that hot spell last year the number that 
fell dead is unrecorded, There were a lot of them, 


It was almost as hot in Bordeaux, yet the 
i And why 
brimmed, 


however. 
horses there were as frisky as you please. 
were they? Because they wore bonnets, wide 
high-crowned, bebraided hats of rush with holes for 
their ears and strings to tie under the chin. The prac 
tice may seem funny, but it has the merit of being 


humane. 


There are church cars on the Trans-Siberian Rail 
England has a church boat, the “St. 


way, and now 
Wirthburga,”’ which each Sunday is moored at a dif 


ferent station on the canal that traverses the Fens of 
Huntingdon. Built of deal with oak joists, the bill 
must have been an interesting document—'‘‘To one float- 


ing chapel, £70... Just that and nothing more—save 
the fact that it is the cheapest church ever erected. It 


has other peculiarities, too; as a signal to laggards that 
divine service is about to begin instead of bells there are 
flags. But it has its inconveniences also. It will occur 
that now and again some one of the congregation be- 
comes seasick, There are choir girls who have been 
forced to resign on that account and a writer in the 
September issue of the “Strand” states that a child who 
was being baptized there was sv surprised by the sensa- 
tions which the rocking produced that it eried indig- 
nantly, ‘‘Give me back to grannie.”’ I can’t blame the 
little chap, but I can’t envy the senior warden either. 
It is on him that the duty of towing ‘St. Wirthburga”’ 
devolves. He appears, however, to be one on whose 
sympathy and consolation you may count. A member 
happening to fall in the water he finally fished him out. 
“There, never mind,”’ were his beautiful words, ‘‘you 
have the parson here to attend you in your dying mo- 
ments.” 

I have the highest respect for religion and for every 
and any form of belief. At the same time I can’t resist 
the pleasure of translating extracts from a few of the 
letters received by, and published in, ‘‘Le Pélerin,” a 
clerical sheet of Southern France. The first is from a 
young man who writes as follows: “I inclose two 
francs in honor of St. Anthony for having passed a 
successful examination.” That is not much in one 
sense, in another it is a great deal. The next is more 
curious. It emanates from a business house: ‘We send 
herewith to our partner, St. Anthony of Padua. five per 
cent of our receipts since Faster; to wit, twenty frances, 
eighty-five centimes."’ There is honesty for you, and 
there, too, is bookkeeping. The next is a trifle naif and 
it seems to me also a trifle exacting. The writer relates 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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A. NOVEL. 
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Author of *‘The Master Craftsman,” “The City of Refuge,” ‘All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men,” *‘Armorel of Lyonesse,” etc. 
CHAPTER V.—(CONTINUED.) 

‘Miss Nancy,”’ he said, ‘thas, I know, been already 
remarked. - I have heard observations upon her singular 
beauty in my shop—from Doctors of Divinity. If these 
reverend persons observe the beauty of a lady, be sure 
that the profligate beaux and sparks of this end of town 
have also done the same thing. However, let us hope 
that the business is finished.”’ 

“On the contrary, Robert,’’ said my cousin, ‘‘these 
gentlemen have expressed a desire, which does us great 
honor, to improve their acquaintance.”’ 

“Ay? Ay? Dear! Dear! ‘The wickedness of this 
part of town is terrible: yet I have five satirists in verse 
and eleven in prose on my bouks and in my pay at this 
moment jashing the vices of the Great. There is alsoa 
sermon every Sunday at St. James’s. Well, ladies, this 
is a very serious affair. You will have to place it in 
my hands. Believe me, I shall do justice to the occa- 
sion.” 

“It seems to me,’’ I said, “that these are two well- 
bred gentlemen who desire to pay their respects to 
Jadies who are indebted to them. I cannot understand, 
Mr. Storey, either your heat or your charges of deceit 
and wickedness. Is it not better to believe that a man 
is honorable until he shows that he is not?" 

“‘My dear young Jady, you know nothing, believe 
me. And my cousin here knows little more. How can 
you know the kind of company into which you may be 
Jed?"’ 

We have at least read ‘Clarissa,’ ** said Isabel. 

“Well, Mr. Richardson knows how to teach and 
warn the female heart. Without raising a blush to 
your cheek, Miss Nancy, I cannot describe the company 
into which you may fall. Know, however, that these 
young Sprigs of Quality (if such indeed is their station) 
live in a world which is different indeed from our own. 
$0 much so that we cannot get into it. if we would, I 
thank the Lord, however, that I desire not to exchange 
my station for theirs. We are honest workers, they are 
unprofitable drones: we make wealth, they consume it: 
we live with measure and decorum, they without rule 
or order: we save, they spend: we take thought for the 
morrow, their morrow is assured: we live for the world 
to come, they for the world that is: we fear God and 
keep His commandments, they continue as if there 
were no commandments at all: we are constant in our 
affections, they continually mislead and deceive trust- 
ing women. Miss Nancy, seek not further acquaint- 
ance with these young men. ‘They are so far above 
you, indeed, that they are infinitely below you.” 

The last sentence so pleased him, inasmuch as it 
sounded like a paradox from one of his essayists, that 
he repeated it. The words impressed me at the mo- 
ment as anything said sonorously which one does. not 
understand sometimes does impress a hearer—you may 
hear such things in church. If you think of it, how- 
ever, it is a foolish thing to say, for it means that the 
higher is a man’s rank the more corrupt does he be- 
come: in which case his Most Sacred Majesty hitmself— 
but I hesitate to write the words. 

‘“‘Ladies,’’ he went on, “‘it is your singular privilege, 
also, to belong to this same class, which is as much 
above the common herd as it is below the nobility. 
What, to you, are the attractions of fashion and of 
rank? These two gentlemen hope to get a footing in 
this house by an open and palpable trick, which they 
have learned from a novel of intrigue (unhappily there 
are such novels, but not published by me), What, sort 
of reception should they meet? From me, if 1 were 
here, they would hear the truth.’’ He rose and stood 
in an attitude of one who rebukes. ‘‘ ‘Retire,’ I should 
say. ‘retire in confusion’ ’’—he stood up and pointed to 
the door—‘‘ ‘from this house of Virtue and Religion. 
Leave unmolested the Daughters of Innocence who 
adorn this house. Retire! Repent of designs conceived 
in wickedness, or carry Unose designs to places which 
are more fit for their attempt.’ These are the words, 
la lies—or words to this effect—which I should feel it 
absolutely necessary to use, on your behalf, were these 
gentlemen in my presence to attempt an entrance.” 

More he would have added, in the same elevated 
strain, for as a moralizer Robert Storey had no equal, 
But at that moment Molly came running upstairs and 
threw open the door, crying, without any ceremony, 
“Madam! Miss Nancy! The ty.. young gentlemen are 
here!” 

And so, her honest face grinning from ear to ear, 
she withdrew. and our two gallant rescuers appeared. 

We all rose. 

‘‘Madam,”’ the elder spoke, bowing first to my cousin 
and then to me. ‘‘we have ventured to call.in order to 
ask if Miss Nancy hath recovered from the shock and 
affright of yesterday.” 


“Nay. sir,’ Isaid. ‘“‘if you call that a fright which 
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was but an affair of a moment, thanks to your cour- 
age—”’ e 

*‘Nancy,’’ my cousin interposed, ‘“‘was naturally in- 
disposed at first, but with the aid of a little cherry 
brandy, she speedily recovered.”’ 

I hastened to present her by name. ‘‘Gientlemen, 
this is my cousin, Mrs. Storey, widow of the late Reu- 
ben Storey, American merchant, of Great Tower Hill.” 

They bowed low again. ‘And this is Mr. Robert 
Storey.’’ They inclined their heads slightly with a 'ook 
of condescension—as if I had introduced Molly my 
maid, They were dressed as the day before, but their 
swords they had left outside on the landing. 

We then sat down, and I waited with some trepi- 
dation for Robert's promised harangue. Alas! there 
would be no harangue. The poor man stood confused 
and terrified. His face expressed this confusion: his 
hands hung stupidly: his stiffness and resolution had 
gone out of him. Where was the proper pride of the 
bookseller, which should have sustained him even in 
the presence of a baron? Gone: it had left him. When 
the rest of us sat down he remained standing: he ap- 
peared unable to decide what to do: he opened his 
mouth and gasped: as for the words of fire where were 
they? Then he stammered a confused good-night to his 
cousin, bowed low to the gentlemen, and retired, fall- 
ing ignominiously over the mat as he went out. So 
there was an end to the grand appeal in the name of 
virtue. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“MY BROTHER, SIR GEORGE.”’ 


WHEN Mr. Robert Storey left us, in this sudden and 
surprising manner, before we resumed our chairs the 
younger of the two visitors introduced his brother and 
himself. 

**Madam,”’ addressing my cousin, ‘‘our anxiety for 
the safety of Miss Nancy may, we hope, excuse our 
presumption in calling. Let me present to you my 
brother, Sir George Le Breton: I am inyself—Mr. Ed- 
ward Le Breton, of his Majesty’s Navy. And, lelieve 
me, we are both very much at your service. * 

Sir George bowed low and looked about the 100m 
curiously, as if he were in some strange place. 

“Gentlemen,”’? my cousin replied, smiling sweetly 
most grateful in her mind that she was arrayed becom- 
ingly! ‘I am indeed gratified by this honor, the more 
so as it enables me to express my sense of your gal- 
lantry last night.”’ 

They both disclaimed any cause for gratitude, and, 
compliments finished, we sat down and began to talk. 

**My brother,” said the sailor, ‘‘is a country gentle- 
man, so that he can stay at home while I go plowing 
the salt wave.” 

While he spoke, his brother was looking about the 
room with curiosity. He appeared not to hear this re- 
mark. 


“To be a country gentleman,”’ said my cousin, ‘tis a 
great thing. May 1ask, sir’’—she addressed Sir George 


—‘‘in what county lies your estate?’’ 

Sir George started, and changed color. 

“IT have property,’’ he replied in some confusion—] 
know not why—*‘chiefly in Berks and Wilts: but also 
elsewhere—"’ 

The elder brother was at that time in the first flash 
of early manhood: he was tall and strongly made: he 
was much stronger, one would judge from his breadth 
and height, than the ordinary run of young men: his 
lips and mouth spoke of firmness: his features were 
regular and large: he moved and spoke with an unmis- 
takable air of authority, yet his eyes, swift to change, 
betrayed the gentleness and softness of his heart: 
although at a time of life when youth is at its best and 
the spirits are at their highest, he wore a habitual ex- 
pression of seriousness, as of one who contemplates 
grave responsibilities. His cheek betrayed by its rosy 
hue his splendid health. 

It must not be supposed that this summary of his 
appearance could have been written after the first day 
of conversation. Not atall. I write down the descrip- 
tion of the man as I learned to know him in three 
months of his society and conversation. 

I must call the second, as he presently begged me to 
do, being always of a frank and even fraternal kindli- 
ness, by his Christian name. Not, therefore, Captain 
Le Breton, but Edward. As for him, vivacity was 
stamped upon his face; he was animated in speech, in 
look. in movement; he was always happy; he seemed 
to laugh whenever he spoke; not so much at the wit or 
humor of what was said, as that, being perfectly happy, 
he must needs laugh. Yet he could at any moment as- 
sume an air of authority almost as profound as that of 
his brother. In appearance he was smalier and «lighter ; 
his dress. which was that of a naval officer, of blue 
cloth with white facings, gold buttons, and a scarlet 
sash, was much less splendid than the silk co.’ worn by 
his brother. Yet it seeimed to befit his character, which 
was entirely simple and trustful. And as his own soul 
was incapable of aught that was mean, disloyal or 
treacherous, sv he believed that most of the world was 
created after the same mold. I think, for my own part, 


‘that he who is thus constituted. and can so regard his 


fellows, is far more likely to obtain such happiness as 
the world affords than one who regards every other 
man as a rogue and a traitor: who finds mean motives 
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in the noblest actions: and guards himself at every 
point against the possible treachery of a friend. 

The discourse on this, their first visit, was much 
more formal than it afterward became. Our friends 
manifested some curiosity as to the Society of Friends 
(Isabel made haste to explain our connection with that 
body), of which they had never before seen any mem- 
bers. - 

“T thought,” said Sir George, ‘‘that there had been 
some distinction in dress. I heard something of a 
leather doublet which was never changed.” 

“There were formerly extravagancez,’’ my cousin 
replied. ‘‘These have now settled down into a dress of 
drab for the men and of drab or gray for the women, 
They wear no ornaments, as they practice no arts.” 

**Miss Nancy is, therefore, not a Quakeress.”’ 

“She has not yet left the Society. While she stays 
with me she dresses as fashion orders. When my hus- 
band died I went back to the Church of England, in 
which I was born.” 

*‘Madam,” said Sir George very earnestly, ‘‘permit 
me to say that you ate quite right. There can be no 
form of faith in which we can find so much happiness 
or such solid assurance for the future. And there is no 
other form of faith in which there have been and are 
still so many scholars, divines, and philosophers.” 

“Add to which,” his brother said, ‘‘that we must not 
let Miss Nancy resume the gray and diab, or she will 
make that fashion inmimortal. As it is, I look to see no 
change in the present fashion while Miss Nancy adorns 
it.” 

I take pleasure in remembering the little extrava- 
gances which please at the time, because they are ex- 
travagant, yet mean nothing. 

“Perhaps,” said my cousin, ‘Nancy may be per- 
suaded not to return to the garb cof the Quakeress,”’ 

“Gray and drab—'tis the habit of a nun. Miss 
Nancy, we cannot believe that you were intended for a 
nunnery.”’ 

So we talked on all kinds of things. Sir George ad- 
mired my cousin’s pictures, and examined them more 
closely, my cousin explaining them. Mr. Kdward and 
I talked meanwhile. Le asked me what people I knew 
or visited about St. James’s; he expressed his surprise 
that he had never met or seen us any where. 

“Sir, To said, “I am not only a Quakeress, but also 
the daughter of a manufacturer, On either ground I 
can have no place in the fashionable world. We live 
here, in the midst of nceble people, but have no friends 
among them 

‘Yet IT swear,” he replied, laughing, ‘‘there is not 
anywhere one better fitted to grace a Court 

Sir George had finished his round of the walls, and 
now stood beside me and heard these words, 

“Why,’’ said Sir George, ‘you miss all the scandal. 
This kind of life is full of scandals. You are happy not 
to know how much Lady Betty Jost last night at ombre, 
and how Lady Charlotte has run away with her groom, 
Pray, madam, do not change in this particular. Do not 
let Miss Naney join the goodly company of Scandal,” 

Presently turning over a portfolio of engravings, we 
came upon one of a sea-fight. “Why.” eried Ldward, 
“J myself am a mere tarpaulin. LTouglt to lave come 
in my petticoats.’” So he took up the picture and be- 
gan to talk about sea-fights, of which he had seen more 
than one; of engagements on Jand, and of tempests and 
shipwrecks. Alas! what a gallant Jad he was, and how 
the color rose to his cheeks and the light of his eye fired 
as he sprang to his feet and cheered the striking of the 
enemy's flag! His brother listened, as much moved as 
ourselves. ‘“‘Happy the Jand,” he said, “happy the 
king for whom these brave fellows fight!” 

“Yet Iwas taught to believe that all fighting is un- 
christian,’ I said. “Our people hold the doctrine of 
non-resistance. They obey the Gospel precept. They 
turn the other cheek. 

Sir George replied slowly: 
unchristian, where is patriotism or loyalty? 
the honor that despises death’ Where is the sacrifice of 


Why, then, if fighting is 
Where is 


personal advantage? It may be that the time may come 
when the lion will lie down with the lamb: believe me, 
Jadies, that time is not yet. For private slights and in- 
sults it may even be possible, with some, to turn the 
other cheek. “As yet, however, the words are to be 
taken as a prophecy rather than a command.” 

At nine o'clock Molly brought up supper. At the 
appearance of the tray, iy Cousin appeared anxious, but 
her countenance cleared whén she saw what was on it. 
For our supper was commonly a slice or two of bread 
with a little soft cheese and a glass of wine. This in- 
comparable Molly, finding that the gentlemen did not 
withdraw, stepped round to Rider Street, behind St. 
James's Street, and returned with a cold roast chicken, 
some slices of ham. a greengage pie, and two or three 


‘tarts—it was not for nothing that the maid had lived 


with a wealthy Quaker, at whose house, though the out- 
look of the soul was doubtful that of the body was 
always secured. Well might my cousin change counte- 
nance at the sight of so dainty a supper, which, when 
laid out on the clean white cloth, with the blue china 
and glass, the silver spoons, and the ivory-handled steel 
forks of which my cousin was justly proud—and embel- 
lished with a bottle of Madeira, her late husband’s best 
—was a supper to tempt a nobleman. 

“Pray, gentlemen,’’ she cried with smiling mock 
humility, ‘‘do not leave us’’—for they both rose at sight 
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of the supper—‘‘to our simple meal, I have but what 
you see, but indeed you will make us happy if you par- 
take of it with us.”’ 

So they sat down, and my cousin carved, while Ed- 
ward poured out the wine, not touching his glass until 
his brother had first tasted. ‘‘This,’’ he said, ‘‘is a feast 
for the gods. Ah, ladies, could you but behold us a 
thousand miles at sea with our salt junk and our weev- 
ily biscuit! I thank you, madam: the leg was ever my 
favorite part of the bird: let me give youa slice of ham. 
Brother, you let your glass stand too long—he is but a 
one-legged creature: he bears too heavy a load: lighten 
him a little. 
think I see him now—making so much of this grand 
feast—laughing and talking. ‘On Saturday night,” 
he said, ‘‘we give ourselves a little happiness in drink- 
ing to our mistresses: but it is a shadowy joy: a win- 


Miss Nancy—nay—one more glass.”’ I 


ter’s sunshine, which only pretends to warm. This 
ham, madam, must have graced a porker of West- 
phalia. The Madeira has been more than once to 
India—that I dare affirm without taking an oath in 
the presence of Miss Nancy.” 

“It has been three times to India,”’ said my cousin 
proudly. ‘*My husband was choice in his wine.” 

Supper over, they invited us to play on the harpsi- 
chord. My cousin obeyed, and I saw that Sir George 
possessed a soul sensible to the power of music, My 
cousin played with great taste and skill: she played, first 
of all, some of the music of that famous composer, Han- 
del; then she changed the theme, and played ina lighter 
strain. Both our visitors listened intently: bat the elder 
was more moved, Then she struck into the air of a 

“Shall Nancy si she asked. 


to you?” “IT promise 


you she hath a charming voice, though as yet it is not 


completely trained 


They begged and entreated, though I would will- 
ingly have been OXCUSE 1, So while she played an ac- 
companiment, I sang a sony which she had taught me, 


The words were her ©. n, set to the air called ‘*Drink to 


me only with thine ey es,” Isabel wrote the words her- 
self one day after discoursing with me on the wicked- 
ness of jorbidding music to the people called Quakers, 
She called the song Life and Song’ 
The thrushes sing from yonder wood, 
The lark from yonder & ky ~ 
And all day long the sweet wind’s song 
Among the leaves doth lie. 
Oh! gently touch the magic string, 
Let soft strains rise and fall, 
So that our thoughts in concert sing 
With birds and leaves and all. 
The birds love sun and light and air, 
The glories of the day: 
The living things. both foul and fair, 
Rejoice to live alway. 
Oh! gently touch the magic string ; 
Let soft strains rise and fall: 
So that our songs of praise we sing 
In concert with them all. 
The birds they sing: the birds they love: 
List! mate his mate invites. 
All living things around, above, 
hey know the same delights. 
Oh! gently touch the magic string, 
Let soft strains rise and fall: 
So that out hearts of love may sing 
In concert with them all. 

‘‘Let me thank you, Miss Nancy. Such a voice, with 
such a face, is rarely seen.’’ It was Sir George who 
spoke. ‘Perhaps we may have the happiness of hear- 
ing another song.”’ 

“No, ygentlemen,’’ Isabel said, shutting the harpsi- 
chord. ‘*We would not tire your ears. If it pleases 
you to come again, Nancy shall sing again and I will 
play to you. And now let me offer you a simple glass 
of punch. It is a custom of the City, to which both 
my father and my husband belonged.”’ 

“Willingly, madam."’ Edward spoke in the name 
of his brother, for both. ‘‘Most willingly, especially if 
you will permit me to make it, as we make it at sea—I 
think you will own that even servants taught by you 
cannot make punch so well as a sailor. Afar from love 
—torn from his sweetheart—what comfort for the sailor 
but his punch?” ; 

So Molly brought the hot water, the lemons, sugar, 
spice, and the rum ina decanter, with the punch bowl 
—be sure that it was Isabel’s best punch bowl—that re- 
served by her husband for the refreshment of the pious 
company which frequented his house—and a beautiful 
bowl it was, thin as an egg, painted with flowers, gilt- 
edged, and, if you struck it lightly, giving out a note as 
clear as a bell and almost as loud, © 

You could imagine that the making of punch was a 
mighty mystery, so great was the attention bestowed 
upon it by the maker of it. He pushed back his ruffles; 
he spread out his materials around him: then, with an 
air of boundless importance, he began. 

There is this difference between men and women, 
that whatever men like to do it is with a will: they put 
into it, for the time, all their heart; women, on the 
other hand, save for what touches their affections and 
their dress, do everything as if it mattered not whether 
it was ill done or well done. No woman could possibly 
think that in the brewing of.punch so much care was 
necessary. To be sure I have seen equal care bestowed 
(by a man) upon the boiling of an egg or the composi- 
tion of a salad. 
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First he cut his lemons; then he rubbed the bowl 
with the rind;*after this he opened the decanter and 
sniffed at the contents. ‘‘Ha!’’ he said, ‘I have not 
been in the Navy for nothing. This is right Barbados; 
your true West Indian spirit—twenty years old, if it is 
Your Jamented husband, dear madam, knew 
punch as well as Madeira!”’ 

‘He also knew Port and Rhenish and Canary—and, 
indeed, every wine there is. He had no equal as a con- 
noisseur.”’ 

“It is to be hoped’’—Edward began to squeeze his 
lemons—‘that where he now goes to Meeting, these gifts 
will not be wasted.”’ Then he put in the rum: added a 
glass or two of Madeira: measured out the sugar and 
the spice with anxious eyes: and lastly, poured over all 
the hot water. Then he placed the spoon in my hand, 
and begged me to stir it. ‘‘For,’’ he said, ‘‘the one 
thing that is lacking at sea is the light touch of a wo- 
man’shand. Believe me, Miss Nancy, there is a persua- 
siveness in the stirring of the bowl by a lovely woman 
which induces the materials to combine and mix with 
a will and a completeness, which not even the youngest 
volunteer at sea can induce.” 

So I stirred, laughing, and presently Edward de- 
clared the punch ready, and, indeed, thanks to my stir- 
ring, perfection. 

He poured out tive full glasses‘and bestowed one 
upon each, including Molly, who stood by wondering 
and pleased. Then he stood up and addressed his 
brother. ‘‘George,”’ he said, ‘‘a toust.”’ 

“I drink,’’ said George, *‘to the fair Quakeress. Miss 
Nancy.’’ So, with a little maidenly blush which be- 
came him, he drank half a glass and set it down. But 
his brother drank two glasses one after the other, say- 
ing that the toast deserved nine times nine. 

Then, for it was now already ten o'clock, they de- 
parted, promising that they would speedily call again. 

“The elder,’’ said my cousin, when they were gone, 
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“is a young man whose face announces, unless I am 
mistaken, both honor and resolution—I think that he is 
rich because his brother deferred so deeply to his opin- 
jon. Younger brothers do not so regard their elders 
where there is no estate to inherit. I observed, Nancy, 
that while the younger brother talked and laughed, the 
elder sat gazing tenderly.” 

“Nay, cousin, at his first visit? Curiously, perhaps. 
He looked about the room with a strange curiosity. He 
seemed unacctstomed to such rooms as these.”’ 

“Well, child, unless I am mistaken, it was—ten- 
de rly.”’ 

‘Isabel! What can he know of my mind?’ 

“Truly, very little, my dear, unless the face pro- 
claims the mind, in which case he need be under no 
apprehensions. Nancy, child, it is not a woman’s mind 
that a young man inquires after: her face, to him, pro- 
claims her mind: her lovely face, my dear, and her be- 
witching form proclaim possible virtues and all possible 
wisdom.”’ 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE OPINIONS OF A GENTLEMAN. 

EVERY woman is at heart a match-maker. This 
proposition is generally advanced as an accusation or 
charge against the sex. On the contrary, it should be 
considered as a part of the eulogy which must be pro- 
nounced on women by every candid man. For, that 
every woman should be a match-maker proves the nat- 
ural kindness of her heart, and that in spite of the (so- 
called) feminine jealousies commonly attributed to her. 
Nothing is more desired, or more desirable, by a woman 
than love: all her instincts lead her to desire love: it is 
love that raises weak woman to be mistress instead of 
servant: nay, it is love that makes her a willing and 
happy servant, though the mistress: it is love that dis- 
tinguishes and glorifies her: it is love that makes her 
live by the work of other hands not.her own: it is love 
that gives her more than the full share of her lover's 
good fortune, and enables her to mitigate and console 
him in adversity: it is love that removes from her the 
loneliness of the soul apart: finally, it is love, and love 
alone—even past love—which lifts her out of the appar- 
ent insignificance of her lot. 

Every woman knows this: if every woman, knowing 
this, desires that another woman should be loved as 
well as herself, then must every woman’s heart be truly 
soft and kind, and anxious for the general happiness. 

My cousin was no exception to the rule. She-as- 
sumed from the outset that love brought these two gen- 
tlemen to visit us. Why else should they come? ‘My 
dear.”’ said Isabel, ‘tone of them is in love witha certain 
person. Of that we may be assured. The other comes, 
I suppose—unless he, too, is in love—to lend support and 
countenance.” 

“I do not know," I replied, being as yet unmoved. 
They make no signs of love. What is a woman to do 
whose lover, if there is one, makes no sign?” 

‘I cannot tell which it is’-—we were still at the out- 
set. ‘‘Nothing astonishes me more than this difficulty. 
Sometimes I think it is one: sometimes I think it is the 
other. I have seen the elder brother gazing upon you 
the whole evening through: the next day, perhaps, it 
is the younger. However, let us have patience. The 
flame will break out before long. Meantime let us at- 
tend. my dear, with even greater solicitude, to our rib- 
bons and our rags.”’ 

It is not difficult to study the mode when one lives 
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in St. James’s: one has but to walk down the street, 
which is filled all day with fine people: or in St. James’s 
Park: or in the Green Park; to see how the ladies of 
fashion dress and rouge and patcli. , 

“We are by right but City madams,”’ said Isabel. 
‘“We ought to be living within the sound of Bow Bells; 
yet we can show as weil as any how a fine woman may 
set off her charms. And as for charms, my Nancy, 
what can they display at Court—in face or figure—finer 
than what a certain person, who shall be nameless?’’ 

At first this kind of talk shamed me. Was, I asked, 
a woman to be praised according to her points, like a 
horse or a dog? Did love mean nothing more than ad- 
miration of these points? 

“‘Nay,’’ said my wise cousin. ‘‘We have Nature be- 
hind us, and before us, and within us always. We build 
upon Nature. Dress, for instance, keeps us warm, but 
we do not wrap ourselves in a blanket: we build the 
structure called Fashion upon that blanket. Love 
begins with the attraction of beauty, but with civilized 
beings it doth not end there. My husband once owned 
that first he loved me for my face, which he was pleased 
to admire; but afterward he found other things—those 
which belong to the understanding—which he also ad- 
mired. Yet a lovely face must ever give a woman the 
highest advantage. Do not despise Nature, my dear.” 

I understand, now, that she was right. After all, it 
is easy for a girl to be reconciled to the rulings of nature 
when she has been endowed with what men call charms. 

“A man, in a word,’ Isabel continued, ‘‘is first 
caught by a face and afterward fixed—if ever he can 
be fixed—by the heart, or the mind, or the capability, 
or some other charm, real or imaginary, of which the 
world knows nothing. Thus fixed, it is for life. My 
dear, the only man a woman of sensibility as well as 
beauty has to fear is the dull man—the stupid man— 
who cannot understand more than what he sees, and, 
when he tires of one face, flies otf to another. Now let 
us go back to where we began, that is, our ribbons and 
our rags.”’ 

Every one will believe me, I] am sure, when I con- 
fess that, although a Quakeress by breeding, I quickly 
discovered how great a pleasure may be found in con- 
sidering dress and fashion: stuffs and shape: trimmings 
and ribbons: to sit in a shop and have spread out before 
you dazzling things in flowered silks, satin, brocade, or 
velvet: toimagine a frock glorified with ribbons, lace, 
and trimmings: to choose: to order: to try on before a 
long glass: I confess that to my newly awakened sense 
it was enchanting. Every womam will understand me. 
But let no man, except those of the Society, blame ime: 
let him try to understand tha. a woman’s dress is far 
more to her than his own can be to him: to the latter 
it is always, more or less, his working dress, like the 
Jeathern apron of the blacksmith; the sign of his occu-: 
pation, like the red cap of the brewer, or the brown 
paper cap of the carpenter: or his fighting dress, like 
the cuirass and the helmet. In a woman dress is never 
intended for work but for adornment: in youth it pro- 
claims, and enshrines, and sets off the newly blossomed 
flower of her beauty: and in age it conceals, as well as 
it can, the decay and final disappearance of beauty. It 
also proclaims her wealth and her rank. To be sure I 
had no rank, yet my cousin dressed me as fine as any 
countess, and when we walked in the Park the other 
women stared at us with the rudeness of envy, or the 
equal rudeness of curiosity. Even the highest rank, I 
have learned by this experience, does not always con- 
fer good breeding. It is not well bred, even for a duch- 
ess, to stare after a newcomer with the air of asking 
what right she has to appear among a well-dressed 
company, herself well dressed. 

I am not therefore ashamed to confess that during 
this period I spent much time standing before the mir- 
ror. or sitting at the counter of the mercer’s shop. 

“‘Cousin,’’ J said, ‘‘what if my brother should see me 
now?” °Twas when my first really fine frock came 
home, and I stood in grandeur, hoop and all, ready to 
sally forth into the Park. 

‘‘Quakeress,’’ she laughed, speaking in the old style. 
“Will thee still be thinking about thy brother? Thee 
are but a goose. I do not think that some one will ever 
suffer thee to go back to him.” 

Did I, then, lay myself out, consciously, to attract 
and captivate a man, like the woman in the Book of 
Proverbs? Nay: that can I never confess. Sure Iam 
that if any woman should read this page, she will for- 
give me for wishing to appear becomingly dressed. 

These friends of ours called upon us a second time: 
and a third time: and again and again: they made ex- 
cuses for calling: they brought presents—an engraving 
for my cousin: some fine silver-work from India for me: 
a book, because we loved books—always something new. 
Of course when they had offered their gifts, they sat 
down and talked. After a week or two, they came 
every day, either in the morning or in the evening. 

In August the fashionable part of town is empty. 
The great people come up from the country in January 
and leave in June. The park is therefore nearly empty 
during that month. Sometimes we walked with our 
friends in the deserted paths of St. James’s Park: some- 
times we saw the soldiers exercising in the Green Park: 
sometimes we watched the Trooping of the Color at St. 
James’s Palace. Many times as we w.Jked with them, 
Sir George beside me, and Edward with Isabel, hats 
were taken off and people gazed upoa us curiously, 
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especially upon me. ‘“‘They are, I suppose.'’ he would 
say carelessly, ‘‘acquaintances of mine. A great many 
people know me. Not everybody. Yet they gaze upon 
you, Miss Nancy, for very good reasons which I need 
not explain.” 

Meantime, I could no longer disguise from myself 
the knowledge that Sir George came to see me, and 
that the brother came simply to accompany him. And 
it was manifest that the younger brother's deference to 
the elder was always most marked and unusual. On 
the other hand, Sir George accepted this deference as if 
it were his due—yet not arrogantly. 

Ihave told you that Sir George was a young man 
of singularly fine appearance. Let me talk about him 
again. His large and open face showed the nobility of 
his soul: honor, truth, loyalty, bravery, were stamped 
upon it; his eyes were always full of light, and—oh! to 
think of it!—I have seen them full of love and tender- 
ness. He wore his hair powdered and tied behind in 
a bow of black ribbon; his gold lace, his gold buckles, 
were of the finest; his dress was that of a rich young 
man. In his speech he was rapid, but authoritative ; 
his voice was musical and sweet. 

In his manner he was extremely affable: he wore 
habitually the gracious smile that belongs to a good 
heart. I have since learned that he could be peremp- 
tory, and even harsh on occasions: as when his orders 
were not obeyed. For myself, 1 cannot understand how 
he could ever be harsh. The mere look of reproach in 
those eyes, always so kindly, would have made me sink 
into the earth. 

It is a pleasure for me to recall some of the opinions 
and judgments which he delivered in my presence; and, 
indeed, addressed chiefly to myself. And since it is in- 
teresting to the world to know what were the private 
sentiments and the opinions of a great man in his 
younger days, while still a (comparatively) private 
person, I propose to pause in my story in order to set 
down some of those which [remember. There are times 
when I seem to remember every word that he ever said: 
there are other times (those of depression) when many 
of his words seem toescape me. His opinions may have 
been founded on imperfect knowledge: but they were 
always such as a noble mind would form and hold. 

Sometimes we read poetry, but neither of the broth- 
ers cared greatly for verse: they were not open to the 
influence of the Muse: they were not moved by poetry, 
though my cousin read, or declaimed, as well as any 
actress. When I ventured to remonstrate with Sir 
George on this apparent insensibility, “If I were a 
woman,” he said, *“‘I should read poetry. Men act, 
women look on: they like to hear, if they cannot see, 
how a thing is done. The poet fights the battle over 
again for their instruction.” 

‘But, sir,’ I ventured to say, ‘‘the actors are few, 
the spectators are many, and they are not all women.”’ 

“Let us say, then, that poets write not for men of 
action. That is to say, not for kings and princes; gen- 
erals and admirals, statesmen, lawmakers, judges, bish- 
ops, divines. See how large a number are excluded, for 
these are the men of action, who care little how a thing 
is deseribed so that it is done well. For myself, it is 
possible that I, too, shall be numbered hereafter among 
those who act. Do you think that I shall concern my- 
self about the gentry who are trying to make crown 
thyme to frown? it is a necessary condition imposed 
upon the man who acts that he should be the prey of 
the man who writes. Poets eulogize the men who are 
successful. They are the slanderers of the men who 
are defeated. Miss Nancy, the poets do not write for 
the leaders, but for those who are led: they write, I 
say, for the spectators: for the herd: for the people who 
obey, and for the women who look on. Tor my part, I 
cannot for the life of me understand the admiration 
with which the world regards the poets, or the vanity 
with which they regard themselves.”’ 

“Does not their vanity spring from the world’s ad- 
miration?’’ I ventured to ask. “If we did not admire 
amd love their works they would not be vain.” 

**Yet—what is it we admire? A feat of arms finely 
described: yet, Miss Nancy, the feat of arms is neither 
better nor worse for the description. The poet does not 
make it. He only talks about it.” 

‘‘He makes kings immortal, sir. Who would know, 
after all these years, anything of the Siege of Troy but 
for Homer's Epic and Pope's Translation?” 

‘‘A4 general or a prince should so live that he should 
earve his name himself in immortal granite never to be 
forgotten. I hear that they accuse the king of neglect- 
ing poets. What should he do for them? If they are 
good poets they become so without the king’s help. 
Why should the king encourage them? Elizabeth did 
not encourage Shakespeare, who got on very well, [ be- 
lieve, without her support. Kings must encourage the 
soldiers who defend the nation and extend her glory: 
and statesmen who administrate the country: and mer- 
chants who increase Iter wealth: and scholars who pre- 
serve her religion: but poets! Let those for whom the 
poets write maintain the poets. Therefore, Miss Nancy, 
I prefer those who make the history of the world: that 
is, the kings who rule: to the men who write verses 
upon them.”’ 

“But, sir,’’ 1 said, ‘‘there are other poets besides 
those who write epics. There are pastoral poets, relig- 
ious poets: those who write love poems: those who 
write drinking songs: satirists—’’ 
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“There, indeed,”’ he said, ‘“‘I congratulate you, Miss 
Nancy. The pastoral poets talk about the warblers in 
the bosky grove and the enameled lawns. When I walk 
in my gardens at Kew I see the flowers and I hear the 
birds, It would make me no happier if I could repeat 
dozens of rhymes upon them. As for drinking-songs, 
you would not like my brother to troll out in this room 
some low sailor’s drinking-song: and as for satire, it is, 
truly, a fine thing to invent lies and to take away an- 
other man’s character. Of love-songs, however, I must 
speak with respect, because my father, who loved the 
arts of every kind, wrote at least two. One, which I 
remember, was addressed to his mistress—that is, his 
wife.” 

We begged him to recite it. 

“I would rather sing it for you,’’ he replied. 

This was a new discovery. He could touch the harp- 
sichord and sing. His voice, I have already said, was 
musical: it was also true to time and tune. The words 
which I took down were as follows. I give the best— 
which were the first two verses and the last— 

’Tis not the liquid brightness of thine eyes, 

That swim with pleasure and delight, 

Nor those two heavenly arches which arise 

O’er each of them to shade their light. 
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Tis not that hair which plays with every wind, 
And loves to wanton round thy face: 

Now straying round the forehead, now behind. 
Retiring with insidious grace. 

No: ‘tis that gentleness of mind, that love 
So kindly answering my desire: 

That grace with which you look and speak and move 
That thus has set my soui on fire. 


After this he often sanz to us. ‘‘At home,”’ he said, 
“when I sing, they all fall into ecstasies. Sure never 
was heard so fine a singer! Never was heard so fine a 
voice! From your lips, dear ladies, alone can I learn 
the truth and have my faults corrected, and so improve. 
If singing is a trifle worth doing, it is worth taking 
trouble about.”’ My cousin had told him that he hissed 
his consonants too much, and ran words together which 
should be separate. ‘‘Nay—but, indeed, I thank you 
for your criticisms. Perhaps another evening I may 
prove that I have Jaid your instructions to heart.”’ 

Of books and authors he entertained as poor an opin- 
ion as of poets. “‘If a gentleman chooses,”’ he said, ‘‘to 
entertain the world with his thoughts, 1 suppose he may 
do so, though it would be more dignified to communi- 
cate them to his private friends only. as many learned 
scholars and wits prefer to do. But as for these ragged 
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pamphlets on either side for money; sell their pens to 
all comers; praise or slander according to pay, and sup- 
ply whatever is wanted at a guinea a sheet—this, I hear, 
is the rule—why, I think such a trade most contempti- 
ble and most hateful.’’ 

‘‘But,’’ I said, ‘authors move the world through the 
imagination, either by a play, or a poem, or a romance.” 

“Why, if so, how is your author better than a buffoon 
who makes the people laugh? He is buta Jack Pudding 
and a Merry Andrew at best. If we condescend to Jaugh 
at such a fellow we despise him still. Pitiful trade, to 
make idle people laugh or cry! But perhaps there are 
people who do not think so. Otherwise no one would 
be proud to take up the trade.” 

I submitted with humility that many of these auth- 
ors wrote with a serious intention, for the promotion 
of virtue. And I instanced that remarkable work, 
“Clarissa,’’ by the ingenious Mr. Samuel Richardson. 

“‘T have heard of the book,’’ he said: ‘‘I doubt, how- 
ever, whether virtue can be advanced by the delinea- 
tion of vice or the contemplation of virtue brought to 
ruin, Besides, this advocacy of virtue belongs to di- 
vines and to religion. Tell me. Miss Nancy, if the Gos- 
pe!, which contains the Word of God, fails to inculcate 
virtue, can we expect success from a printer of Fleet 
Street?”’ 

He would, in fact, admit only as worthy of encour- 
agement, books of instruction, such as works on agri- 
culture, inventions, medicine, surgery, arts and crafts, 
and the like. Much reading, he thought, made a man 
rely on books more than upon himself. ‘‘Consider a 
gardener,’ he said. “I dare swear that none of my 
gardeners know how to read. Yet, what a vast field of 
knowledge belongs to them: they know the trees and 
the flowers and the roots and the vegetables, with every- 
thing belonging to them: each kind of tree, and how it 
lives and flourisiies: its soil: its health and diseases. 
They knew all the birds and their customs: there is no 
end to the knowledge of a gardener. What book can 
teach this knowledge?"’ 

One must confess that this kind of knowledge can- 
not be imparted by books. 

‘‘As for me,’’ he went on, “‘I find that I learn best if 
I Jearn by the word of mouth. Whether it is in the art 
of war or the art of government, I do not care to read 
s0 much as to listen: then I turn over in my mind what 
I have heard, and there it sticks. How much better is 
this than the printed book, where one always sees the 
peacock author strutting about and crying, ‘Hear me! 
Behold me! See these fine feathers! How clever I 
am!’ ”” 

Such were his opinions on poets and authors. He 
did not advance them with the diffidence that one finds 
in most young men: such diffidence, for instance, as is 
due to the presence of older or more experienced per- 
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sons: such diffidence as one acquires by frequenting 
places where men congregate: as the halls and common 
rooms of colleges; coffee-houses and taverns. This 
young man spoke as if he had been encouraged to think 
his own opinions of the greatest importance: this, in- 
deed, as you will presently understand, was the case. 

His opinions, again, were such as one would expect 
of a young man living out of the world: that is to say, 
apart from the folk who do the work and are anxious 
about their daily bread. Hig views of human nature 
were not based on a sufficiently wide observation. Yet 
they were remarkable, you will own, for their sound 
justice. : 

We spoke of plays. I mentioned that I knew them 
only by reading, for I had never been to the theater. 

“A play,”’ he said, “is the representation of history 
or fable by action accompanied by dialogue proper to 
the situation. If you only read a play you have to 
imagine a succession of situations, which continually 
change as they follow the course of the story. I con- 
fess that my own imagination is too dull and the effort 
is too great for this. If you will permit me to accom- 
pany you to the play you will see a thousand beauties 
in the story which you never guessed by reading.” 

I said that in my youth | was taught that the theater 
is the house of the devil. 

“Why,’’ he replied, ‘‘so is this house, and every 
house, unless we keep him out. Miss Nancy's face 
would frighten him even out of the playhouse.”’ 

‘‘But,’’ said my cousin, ‘‘l have always understood 
that vice is open and unrestrained at the playhouse. 
How can a gentlewoman venture into such a place?” 

‘At first,’’ he replied, ‘‘you will wonder what a gen- 
tlewoman has to do in such a place: you will see the 
people fighting in the gallery, brawling in the pit, the 
fellows staring at the pretty women in the boxes, the 
painted Jezebels laughing loud and staring at the mena, 
the footmen in their gallery whistling and calling and 
bawling, the music making noise enough to crack your 
But as 
soon as the piece begins you forget all that offended 
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you before: your eyes will be fixed upon the stage: you 
will be carried quite out of yourself: you will think of 
nothing but the story which they act. They are not 
afraid—these actors—to place even kings and queens 
upon the stage: the Majesty of Kings, which is con- 
veyed to them by the holy Chrism, they cannot, of 
course, imitate: but the dignity of a queen have I seen 
represented with wonderful power. That, Miss Nancy, 
is, I suppose, because ali women are born to c mmand.”” 
“Well, but,’’ I said, still thinking of the authors and 
the poets, ‘‘every play must be written by some one, 
who invents also the fable or plot.” 
The playwright finds 
his plot somewhere; he does not invent it. He ar- 
ranges it first, and then writes the words afterward, 
But the words are nothing: it is the scene and the situa- 
tion that carry us out of ourselves. The play is not 
made by the author, but by the actor, to whom alone 
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should be given the credit.’ 

Now to this opinion, that the words are nothing, 
and that the play is made by the actor, not the author, 
my cousin, who loved the re ading of plays, demurred, 
and a long argument followed, which I omit because 
nothing was settled, and to this day I know not 
whether a play owes more to the poet or to the actor, 

In a word, he loved the play, which moved him 
deeply, but he cared nothing for the fine poetry or the 
noble sentiments: what moved him were the situations, 
the things that happened: Richard the Second in prison 
filled him with pity: the fine verses put into the king's 
mouth by the poet moved him not at all. 

“Tf I were a schoolmaster,’’ he said ‘‘I would teach 
history by means of plays, to be acted by the boys. The 
schoolmaster would arrange the play and the boys 
would make their own words.”’ 

His favorite 
game was that called Comet. I believe that the Founder 
of our Society called them the devil's pictures, ar some- 
Surely, had he seen our innocent 
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thing equally severe. 
games, at which no one wept a6 losing or rejoiced at 
winning, he would have changed his opinion. Cards, I 
apprehend, like wine, dress, and many other things, are 
what we make of them. On this subject he was quite 
clear and decided. He played with interest, but it was 
the interest of watching the chances and varying fort- 
unes of the cards, which sometimes wantonly strip a 
player of all he has, and at other times, with no more 
reason, load him with wealth. 

A gentleman,” he said, ‘must not play above his 
means: let him lose no more than he will never miss, 
and win no more than will not make him rich. 
not see your lovely face, Miss Nancy, distorted by the 
anxieties of the gamester. Sometimes, at my mother’s 
card parties, I watch the ladies over their play. Heav- 
ens! If they only mark the havoc which play can make 
upon a woman’s face! What lover would not fly in 
horror from his mistress when he saw her snatch up 
her cards; bite her lips; turn white and red through 
her rouge: when her eyes are filled with tears: when 
her voice chokes: and her brow wrinkles with rage 
Yet the next night they are ready to 
Miss Nancy, you have again all the luck 
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Let us 


and despair? 
begin again! 
of the cards.”’ 
He spoke often and willingly on religion, in which 
he was firmly attached to the Established Church: 
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holding in pity all those persons who dissent from the 
Thirty-nine Articles; not, as some clergymen of the 
Establishment do, treating them with hatred as if they 
were criminals: or derision, as if their judgment were 
contemptible: but with a sincere and deep-rooted pity 
that, owing to some early prejudice or confusion of 
brain, they should not be able to discern the truth. He 
knew all the arguinents against the Catholics, and won- 
dered openly why the Pope of Rome did not acknowl- 
edge the English Church @s the only true form: the 
Jesuits, and the Pretender’s brother, he supposed, kept 


ope ry. 


him from reading the simple arguments against I 
As for the Protestant sects, he knew some of them 

and what was to be said against 
them. As for the Society of Friends, he had been, till 
he knew us, in complete ignorance. How could a 
young gentleman grow up in ignorance of the Society? 


their name is legion 


In every town the Friends are to be found: always in 
trade ; spoken of continually on ac- 


count of their refusal to pay tithes; 


always wealthy ; 


hay ing colonies in 


America; belonging more largely than most sects to 
the history of their country: and here was a young man 


of two-and-twenty who knew nothing of them. ‘‘Who 
are they?’ he “Why were they called Friends? 
Why did they offer no resistance? Why did they refuse 
to pay tithes and Easter dues? By what arguments did 
they defend their position? 
would-be right for all to wear the same dress: then 
we ought all to have the same fortune.”’ He took the 
greatest pleasure in knocking down the doctrines of my 
people. This, I daresay, was not difficult with two 
women, only half-hearted, against him. 

“I take my “from the 
bishops, the bishops, and the divines of my own Church. 
These doctrines, I understand, were originally laid down 
for us in Hebrew, Chaldean, and in Greek—perhaps in 
other languages, none of which do I understand, even 
if I had them laid before me. How, then, can I pretend 
to judge of these doctrines, what they were and what 
the translation should be? Do the Quakers understand 
these ancient languages? I think not. Yet they vent- 
ure to construct their own interpretation. This is pre- 
Do they also profess to expound the law 


asked. 


If we were all equal it 


doctrines,’ he said, arch- 


sumption! 


which has been made for them by successive kings? 
Dear Miss Nancy, there is no safety among such people, 
believe me. In things religious, above all, the wise 


must lead the ignorant.’ 


These words I have remembered ever since. Of 
their wisdom I have now no doubt. Scholarship and 
learning are of small importance except for the acqui- 
sition of wisdom anid the imparting of knowledge. It 


is to the divines that the world at large must look for 
their opinions. 

Sometimes he asked questions about the people -how 
they live, how they what they think, of their 
loyalty, their religion, their betraying a 
strange ignorance of the classes whom we of 
the middle sort continually meet and know. 

‘“T suppose,’ he said, “that I ought to know some- 
thing of these people. My is that while my 
brother Edward and so 
world, I have had to live at 
indeed are the 


work, 
manners ; 
lower 


excuse 


has been to sea, knows the 


home—for reasons which I 


will spare you. Few houses into which 


Ihave gone: few are the people outside my own—reia- 


tions—whom | know. Therefore, all that you tell me 
interests me. 
My cousin, for instance, told him how the City peo- 


ple of the better class live: she described her own life 
before she married a Quaker: the cheerful life of a Lon- 
don merchant's daughter, with the assembly once a 


week in winter: the country drives in summer—to 
Hampstead and Highgate in the north to Dulwich 
and the hanging woods of Penge in the south: the 


_ card-parties in the winter evenings: the river parties: 
the City feasts: the church and the sermons: the visits 
accompanied by a ‘prentice with a club and a lantern: 
the sets and coteries and the different ranks and sta- 
tions: all of which she depicted with much vividness. 
Tie differences in position he could not possibly under- 

“Rank,” he said, ‘‘very rightfully belongs to 

A peer would not condescend to know 


stan l, 
the sovereign. 
acraftsman: but why is a lawyer above a schoolmaster? 
—a merchant above a shopkeeper? They are all com- 
moners.”’ 

“The quarterdeck cannot associate with the fo’e’sle,”’ 
said the sailor. 

“There, brother, we have the ofticer. That is rank. 
That we understand.” 

This strange ignorance of the lower walks of society 
seemed connected with the fact that his mother, as he 
told us, was a foreigner. 

‘For myself,’’ he said. “it is my chief pride that I 
am born an Fnglishman. ’ 

Then he raised his hand, and recited these verses— 
“T spoke them,”’ he explained, ‘‘as a prologue to a play 
when I was thirteen or fourteen— 

“Should this superior to my years be thought, 
Know—’'tis the first great lesson I was taught. 
What? Tho’a boy! It may with pride be said; 

A boy: in England born: in England bred: 
Where freedom well becomes the earliest state, 
For there the laws of Liberty innate.” 


These lines he pronounced (as he did everything) with 
the utmost sincerity. He could never understand the 
differences in position (rather than in rank) which make 
the pride (or the misery) of so many of our City dames. 
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I suppose that to one who stands on a pinnacle, or looks 
down upon the world from the summit of some high 
mountain, the smaller differences vanish: all becomes 
a plain surface. 

“As for our own class,’’ said my cousin, ‘it is that 
of the sober and successful merchant, who is raised 
above the shopkeeper by his superior education and 
knowledge: by his superior wealth: and by the magni- 
tude of his enterprises.”’ 

He made haste to compliment her as to her own class. 

**Madam,”’ he said, ‘‘your class is the chief glory of 
the country: you make its wealth: you employ the peo- 
ple. Believe me, we are truly sensible of the service 
which London has always rendered to this country. As 
for myself and my brother, we hold it a singular happi- 
ness that we are permitted to join the society of so much 
virtue and so much refinement as that of yourself and 
Miss Nancy.”’ ; 

We both acknowledged this compliment. 

“Here,” he continued, ‘I find amusement without 
rudeness: wit without coarseness, and’’—he rose, for it 
was nearly ten—‘‘friendship without self-seeking.’ 

He bent his head and kissed both our hands, with a 
humid eye which betrayed his sensibility. 


Vill. 
A CONVERT. 


CHAPTER 
THE CHRISTENING OF 
there are long 


EVERY history is like a journcy: 


stretches of road dusty or muddy with joltings and 
jostlings in the deep ruts: then come periods of rest, of 
smooth road, of pleasant company. One such moment 
cf rest and refreshment I would note here, if only to 
show the natural piety of heart which distinguished my 
lover, whom I must still call, as his brother called him, 
Sir George le Breton. 

I write these words in my summer-house: there are 
two windows in it: one of them looks upon the valley 
of the Lea. I can see the barges towed up and down 
the river: it is a broad flat valley, a marsh in winter, a 
meadow in summer: day after day, year after year, I 
sit and gaze across this expanse broken only by the 
meandering stream. Beyond it are the low hills of 
Essex. As this landscape so is\ my life: it is the stream 
which always goes on toward the end: and there is no 
change in it: nothing happens. : 

The other window looks upon my garden—a brave 
garden full of fruit and flowers. The garden speaks to 
me daily. It says—I gave it to you—I who loved you 
well—yet not as he—the other—loved you. Do not for- 
get either of us—this garden is so full of fruits and 
flowers because it is a garden of Love. When you walk 
in it: when you look upon it: remember. 

As if I couid ever forget! The days pass: the nights 
pass: the suns rise and set: I desire nothing: I expect 
nothing: I hope nothing: I have no friends: I live only 
in the past: I do not wish to die because the memory of 
the past is precious and I would not lose it: I console 
myself concerning inevitable death with thinking that 
we shal] preserve the memories of the past. There was 
once a poet who wrote that there is no greater misery 
than the memory of past joys. No, no, no: that is not 
so. I would not for all the world part with the memory 
of my past joys. They make my life happy; they give 
me’ pride: even though, I know, the people at church 
whisper that this is the lady who was once—— What 
does it matter what they whisper? Alas! A woman's 
heart rules her in everything, even in religion. 
times when I read Paul's promises concerning the 
future Jife—where he tells us—this great consoler—that 
eye hath not seen: nor can man’s mind understand: the 
glories. the joys, that await us in the other world, I, 
being only a humble and unlettered woman. feel that 
unless one person is there with me I shall be insensible 
to those joys. Again, since all human delights, all the 
joys and pleasures and ecstasies of which we can form 
any conception (being limited Ly what we can see and 
understand here) have their roots in corruption. but 
soar high as the highest human nature can allow: we 
may understand how out of the basest desires may 
spring the highest spiritual gifts: and since of ail 
sources of human happiness love is the first, the most co- 
pious, the most satisfying, it is therefore the counterpart 
of the supreme joys, whatever they may be, of heaven. 
In which case, my lover will come back to me. There, 
at least, will be no talk of rank and birth and barriers 
For I was his frst: I was his first: before the 


Some- 


of love. 
Other came across the seas. 

By this time, there was no doubt possible. He came 
every evening, sometimes in the morning: he gazed in 
my face with such love as one could hardly believe. 
What was it that he saw in my face? Indeed, I know not 
why a man should be so overcome by a woman's face. 
I knew very well by this time that he was of high rank: 
I understood what he meant when once he spoke of the 
story about Lord Burleigh and the village maid, saying 
that he was wrong to take her to his great castle, but 
should have left her in her native village or placed her 
somewhere in a cottage surrounded by flowers and 
orchards where she would be happy in her own way, 
and where he could find rest from the cares of rank and 
station. And to this story he often returned. As for 
things that have been suspected, no one Iam sure who 
reads this history’ will continue to believe them. Never 
—never—never could this noble soul stoop to anything 
disgraceful. How could I respect him otherwise? How 
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could I, otherwise, think him worthy the love and re- 
spect which still 1 bear toward him? 

It was at this time, and in consequence of his desire, 
that I was baptized and received into the Church of 
England. 

It was a desire very greatly at his heart. He urged 
the cause of the Church with singular spirit and full 
conviction. It was the ancient Church of Christ purged 
from corruption: it taught nothing but what the Bible 
sanctions and commands: it has its organized authority, 
as the early Church had, with bishops, and priests, and 
deacons: the ancient sacraments: the ancient forms of 
prayer. He me that the Church was the 
mother of a great number of divines, scholars, and phi- 
losophers. Further, that my own poor sect was found-d 
by simple men who were governed by the letter—and 
that an uncertain letter, because they knew not the an- 


showed 


cient languages. 

“One thing only,’’ he said to my cousin, ‘‘is lacking 
in this sweet girl—she is still a schismatic.”’ 

“I think that she will never return to the Society 
again. 

“Yet she is not baptized. Nancy, the Church waits 
thee—she waits with open arms.”’ 

In a word, I repaired to the rector of St. James’s, 
Viccadilly, and laid my case before him. This excellent 
nan was so good as to devote some time to my instruc- 
tion in the doctrines of the Church, showing me at tne 
same time how they rest upon the solid Rock of the 
Word, 

When I fully understood the meaning of the things 
which are prohibited by the Society of Friends—as the 
elficacy of the sacrainents: the baptism of infants: the 
kneeling posture: the chanting and singing: the litanies 
and forms of prayer: the declaration of absolution: and 
so forth—when I had Jearned the Catechism and read 
the Articles (which my tutor kindly allowed me to ac- 
cept unquestioned), I was baptized. ; 

The ceremony took place after the Second Lesson of 
Evening Prayer. My cousin appeared as my godmother, 
to present me at the font: very few people were present: 
Sir George stood retired under the gallery, where he 
could see, but was not observed. 

Thus, consenting at first to receive instruction out of 
a desire to please my lover, I found myself a daughter 
—I hope a true and loyal daughter—to a Church which 
numbers in its illustrious company of children an in- 
finite number of scholars and divines: poets and phi- 
losophers: statesmen and soldiers: martyrs and con- 
fessors. 

When the awful service was over and my vows were 
pronounced, my soul was filled with solemn thoughts. 
I felt myself regenerate, in a sense which would never 
be admitted by my brother: I was lifted out of a barn, 
so to speak, into a palace: out of a fold surrounded by 
wolves into meadows safely guarded. 

At the doors of the church, after the baptism, Sir 
George met us. 

‘‘We-are now,” 
and of the same mind. 
what I think, you think. 
Not one word of love had yet been pronounced. 
like him, was now completely happy. 

This day is one of those which mark the course of 
the journey. It can never be forgotten. My heart is 
full when I think of it. For the first time in my life, I 
understood what it was to be a member of the Christian 
Church: not one of a little flock apart, torn by fears 
and saddened by doubts, but one of the whole great 
company of human creatures for whom our Lord came 
to earth: He loved that whole great company: not one 
or two among them. And now those evil shadows fled 
from my soul: these demons of terror and doubt left me 
for good. I have no fear now. Iam one of that great 
Company. My lover led me into it. I owe to him, in 
a-sense, even my certainty of Redemption. 

Two days later, in the same church, I was confirmed 
by the Lord Bishop of London, alone. It was at the spe- 
cial request of my lover that this learned prelate con- 
“A gentlewoman of great picty 
and many virtues,’ the bishop was told. No one was 
present except my cousin and the verger. The jJoors 
were shut, and I received, in a kind of solitude, the 
blessing and a brief exhortation of the bishop. The 
solitude, had I understood it, should have foreshadowed 
the solitude of my after life, with the blessing to con- 
sole and comfort the lonely woman. 

On the following Sunday I completed my entrance 
into the Church of England by communion at the Sacred 
Table. 


he whispered, ‘‘of the same faith 
What I believe, you believe: 
I am now completely happy.” 
Yet I, 


sented to receive me. 


CHAPTER IX. 
KING’S FAVORITES. 

I SUPPOSE it was natural that we should feel some 
curiosity as to the family to which our friends belonged. 
They had a mother living: she was of German birth; 
they spoke as if she lived in London, and with her sons; 
their father was dead. Sir George had a country house 
at Kew; Edward had a younger son’s portion; there 
was a grandfather of whom both spoke with a rever- 
ence not usual, I believe, in young men; in fact we 
knew, as we thought, everything about them, except 
the extent and the position of their estates and the his- 
tory of their family. ‘‘Everybody,”’ said my cousin, 
“knows about the Storeys. There is always a Storey of 
good repute on ’Change. In City names I am learned, 
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and can tell you of any one, whether he belongs toa 
good City family or not. But fer these people of rank I 
know nothing.’’ Therefore we were in ignorance as to 
the histéry and position of the Le Bretons. 

And yet—it was truly wonderful—everybody about 
us knew perfectly well the history, the position, and 
everything concerning that family and the two young 
men who belonged to it. Thus, Captain Sellinger knew: 
Corporal Bates knew: the doctor knew: Robert Storey 
knew: what is still more wonderful, no one told us who 
they were: everybody, on the other hand, supposed that 
we knew. 

As for the doctor, his behavior surprised me extreme- 
ly, because I could not for the life of me understand 
what he meant. I think I have already mentioned him. 
He was the old man whose means of living were not ap- 
parent. He occupied the front room on the ground 
floor. He called himself Mynsterchamber, which, as 
we now know, was anassumed name. We called him 
doctor, I know not why, for he did not practice. For 
the most part lhe seemed to be sitting like a spider with 
his door ajar, watching the people pass in and out. He 
had many visitors of his own: some of them he let out 
privately by the garden door, which opened upon the 
park. Whenever my cousin and I went out or re- 
turned, he would throw open the door and stand tl ere, 
a long, lean figure with a hatchet face, a cunning foxy 
face all wrinkles, witha pair of keen bright eyes. Then 
he would laugh gently and rub his hands while he passed 
some extravagant compliment. I expected these com- 
pliments: they amused me: one knew how foolish they 
were: yet they amused me. It was, ‘‘Miss Nancy will 
kill all the swains this morning’’: or ‘“‘Miss Nancy, [ 
protest, hath called up all her angelic soul into her 
eyes."’ Andso’on. Why, we might defend a compli- 
ment as a homage to virtue: it cannot harm a woman 
to be reminded that an angelic soul is much to be de- 
sired: she may then be induced to raise her own imper- 
fect soul. Cold would be the world: it would be a world 
after the fashion of our Society::in which the exact 
truth, and nothing more, was told. In that kind of 
world the doctor would have saluted me some morning 
with, ‘‘Miss Nancy, I vow, doth express in her sour and 
peevish countenance the whole of her detestable tem- 
per.”’ That, 1am quite sure, would have inade me very 
angry. 

One morning he not only threw the door wide open 
and passed the usual compliment, but he invited us to 
enter his room. Out of curiosity to see the lodging of 
this mysterious person, my cousin accepted and we went 
in. The room was furnished most meagerly. There 
was a low and narrow wooden bed covered with a 
blanket: there was a table littered with papers: two or 
three common chairs: and a cupboard with shelves con- 
taining his wardrobe. There was also a large wooden 
box strengthened with iron. His hat, sword, and coat 
hung from the wall: his wig hung from another nail: he 
wore a white cotton nightcap tied round his head like a 
turban, and a long, ragged nightgown of faded silk. 

“The place,’’ he said, ‘‘is simple, as you see; yet it 
does very well for an old soldier.”’ 

He handed us to chairs. ‘‘I believe,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
this is the first time during my residence here, of ten 
years, that I have been visited by a lady. What can I 
offer?”?’ He went to his cupboard and brought out a 
bottle of curious shape and two little wine-glasses, into 
which he poured some liquid. ‘‘This,’’ he said, “is a 
cordial made by certain monks in a place called the 
Grande Chartreuse. Taste it, ladies. Be not afraid: it 
is strong, but I have given you only a few drops."’ It 
was, indeed, the most delicious nectar that I had ever 
tasted, but too strong for a woman’s drink. While we 
tasted this cordial he went on talking. ‘‘This is my 
humble lodging: hither come a few old friends from 
time to time to visit me: we exchange recollections and 
experiences: like all old men, we praise the days that 
are past. Alas! They come no more. Age has few 
pleasures except wine and recollections and the snuff- 
box.’’ He produced his own and illustrated the remark. 

He spoke with something of a foreign accent. 

“You have traveled abroad, sir?’’ my cousin asked. 

‘T have traveled over most of Europe. I have seen 
the courts of kings and the cottages of the people. I 
speak most of the European languages. That man ean- 
not be said to travel who cannot speak the language of 
the country.” 

‘‘You must have observed many interesting things?’’ 

“The differences between peoples appear interesting 
at first. When one grows old, they become insignifi- 
cant. All men and women in every country are the 
same. And their highest virtues are simply those which 
we teach to children.”’ 

‘‘What teaching do you mean, sir?”’ 

“I mean, madam, the elementary virtues which are, 
I believe, taught in your Church Catechism: Honesty, 
obedience, chastity, industry, loyalty—nothing more is 
wanted. Were these virtues actually practiced in the 
world, there would be no poverty, no discontent, no 
lawyers, no prisons, no gibbets, no sermons. Nothing 
is wanted in spite of your Thirty-nine Articles and 
your libraries of theology but the simple virtues. Hon- 
esty to beget confidence and trust: obedience to pre- 
serve order and authority: chastity to preserve the dig- 
nity of women: industry to supply the world: and, 
above all, and before all,’ loyalty to keep the social ma- 
chine from falling to pieces.”’ 
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“Is loyalty to be put first, doctor? To be sure, in 
this favored land, we are all Joyal.” 

He made a wry face. ‘All loyal, madam?’ he re- 
peated. ‘“‘All loyal? I would to Heaven we were! 
Loyalty, madam, to the lawful sovereign—not to any 
usurper—is the first of all duties. He who is loyal is 
everything: he is ready at all times to spend and be 
spent in the service of his king. There may bea bad 
king, yet some time or other he dies: whatever may be 
said of him he fulfills—he cannot choose but fulfill—the 
function of aking. When he dies there comes a better. 
The king is the keystone to the arch: the only stone that 
belongs to that place. If all the world were loyal there 
would be no rebellions, no heresies, no false prophets, 
no mischievous liberties: we should all think alike, hold 
the same faith, and, if need be, should die alike.”’ 

He spoke earnestly, and his face lost for a moment 
its habitua] look of cunning. 

“When a man is loyal,’? he went on, ‘the will do 
cheerfully whatever he is bidden to do by his superiors, 
even if it cost him his fortune and estate: even if it 
ruins his children: yea, even if it orders him to carry 
out the basest of tasks; even if his loyalty cover him 
with infamy, he will dare it cheerfully. A man who is 
loyal will place more than his life--he will place his 
honor—at the disposal of his king.” 

“Could a king take a man’s honor from him?” 

“In politics and statecraft, Miss Nancy, everything 
may be possible--even necessary." 

“Of course,’ said my cousin, “everybody must be 


loyal.”’ 

‘‘Madam, believe me: it is the superlatively good 
thing. Remember all the iniseries—the civil wars— 
brought upon this country by disloyalty. Henry the 
Fourth takes his cousin's place. Presently the country 
is red with rivers of blood. Charles the First is mur- 
dered, with more rivers of blood. James the Second is 
deposed, and what end do we see to the troubles that 
followed that act of wickedness?”’ 

‘‘Nay, sir!’’ My cousin opened her eyes. This was 
a strange theory to hear in the reign of George II. 

‘‘Loyalty remains in the country still. There are 
the martyrs of 1715 and those of 1745. Derwentwater’s 
spirit yet survives—”’ 

My cousin jumped up. 

“Nancy!"? she cried. 
bite.”’ 

“Nay, nay.’’ He spoke as one who coaxes. ‘‘What 
matter the opinions of an old man who can no longer 
fight and is not a pamphleteer? You shall have your 
own way and be as loyal as you like. Sit down again, 
and I will show you something.’’ We sat down, and 
he opened his box. ‘‘You must know, ladies, that I 
have a poor house—in the country—a country house. 
Here I have certain collections—an old man likes to 
collect things. I have some paintings: some china; 
some curiosities of all kinds. Since I have been in Lon- 
don I have made a little collection of miniatures which 
will interest you, I am sure. They are portraits—real 
or imaginary—of lovely and celebrated ladies—not one 
so lovely as Miss Nancy, who will, I am sure, be the 
most celebrated of them all.’’ He took out a box about 
a foot long and placed it on the table. It contained a 
large number of miniatures set in gold frames. I took 
them up one after the other. They were, as he said, 
portraits of really beautiful women. 

“That portrait,’’ he said—I was looking at one rep- 
resenting a girl wearing a Scotch plaid over her shoul- 
der—‘‘will never be given you, Miss Nancy, by the gen- 
tleman who visits you every day.” 

“Why not, sir?’ 

“Truly, I cannot say. If you do not know, I do not. 
It is the portrait of Flora Macdonald, a very distin- 
guished loyalist, who saved the life of Prince Charles 
Edward.” 

“The Young Pretender,’ my cousin corrected him, 

“If you please—Prince or Pretender—she saved his 
life. The prince has been—though there is still time 
for fortune to change— singularly unfortunate hitherto: 
misfortune dogs his steps: he is continually pursued by 
misfortune: yet he has had his consolation in the women 
whose portraits are in this box. Clementina Walkin- 
shaw: Jenny Cameron: Lady Mackintosh: and not the 
least the subject of this piece, Flora Macdonald. Now, 
Miss Nancy, I repeat, would your friends give you this 
picture?” 

“Why should they not, sir?’ 

‘Indeed, I repeat, 1 cannot say. If you do not know 
I do not. Will you choose to look at the rest? They 
are all the favorites of kings and princes. See—here is 
Agnes Sorel, beloved of Charles the Seventh of France: 
here La Belle Gabrielle, mistress of Henry the Fourth 
of France: here is La Valliére: here *Jadame de Montes- 
pan: all French ladies. ~ Here, again, are some English 
portraits. Fair Rosamond—but I doubt the genuineness 
of this portrait: Alice Ferrars: Jane Shore—they are all 
sad in the eyes. I know not why, but the king’s sweet- 
heart isnever happy forlong. Here is Nell Gwynne—”’ 

“Put them up—put them up, Dr. Mynsterchamber. 
Are these things to be shown toa young lady?’ My 
cousin was greatly moved. The doctor grinned, with 
such a meaning look that, though I knew not what it 
meant, I shivered and shook as in the presence of some 
evil thing. 

“Come, Nancy, come,” she caught me by the hand. 
“This is the last time, Dr. Mynsterchamber, that I shall 
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enter your lodging. Do not dare, sir, so much as to 
speak to us! Rosamond and Nell Gwynne, indeed!”’ 

She pushed me out, very indignant. ‘‘What does the 
old villain mean?’’ she asked. ‘As for the French 
pictures, I know nothing about the persons, and, I am 
sure, I do not desire to know anything: but the English 
creatures one has heard about in history. What does 
he mean by the loyalty of Derwentwater? My dear, 
the creature is a Jacobite. That is certain. And what 
does he mean by saying that our friends would not give 
us the portrait of the Scotch woman?” 


CHAPTER X. 
ROBERT STOREY. 

IT was somewhere about this time that Mr. Robert 
Storey paid me a remarkable visit. He came in the 
morning, when (I suppose) he knew that Isabel would 
probably be out with Molly and a basket, somewhere 
about Shepherd's Market. I was, in fact, alone, for 
that reason, Since the evening when he fairly ran 
away, frightened by the mere aspect of our visitors, 
he had not once called upon us. For my own part, as 
I did not think of him, or miss him, I asked not why 
he came no longer, who had before that event come 
so often. 

This morning he was dressed in the plain brown 
cloth in which he served his customers and showed his 
books. One expected the studied respect of the counter: 
the self-satisfaction with which he stood before me was 
out of place in the workaday dress. A certain anxiety, 
however, was in his eyes, and his salutation showed 
some doubt or difficulty in his mind by the omission of 
some of his ceremonies. Yet he remembered, on git- 
ting down, to thrust his right hand under his waistcoat, 
which is an attitude denoting authority. A suppliant, 
if you think of it. doth never sit upright, with his hand 
in his waistcoat over Lis heart, 

“This is unexpected, Mr, Robert,’ I said. ‘‘The 
cares of business, I believe, generally occupy your 
mornings.”” 

“T have left a shopful of poets and authors soliciting, 
as usual, my patronage. They must wait. 1 come at 
the call of duty. Consider me, Miss Nancy, as a man 
who never flinches at the call of duty.” 

“Indeed, sir! I am honored, whatever the cause.” 

“Where ruin threatens one in Whom a man takes a 
friendly interest, or even a warmer interest, he would 
be below a man were be not to obey the voice of duty. 
In such a case to flinch would be degracing. Vanish, 
safety! Welcome, danger!—so that duty points the 
way.” 

“Really, Mr. Robert! You are doubtless right. But 
—does the cecasion justify these noble sentiments?” 

“Tn some cases,’ he went on, “as in old friendship, 
or in blood relationship, a man has a right to intervene: 
in other cascs, the right has been conferred upon him 
by circumstances: as when two persons have been 
lovers. The recollection of the past preserves a tender 
interest, and confers that right. He who hath onee 
loved, always loves. He who hath once loved retains 
the right of intervention. So sacred, Miss Nancy, is 
the passion of love.”’ 

He must have got this exordium off by heart: with 
so much dignity and roundness of phrase was it ad- 
vanced: indeed, in what followed as well, he seemed 
like one who is saying a lesson; or like a schoolboy re- 
citing, with studied gestures, the words of another. As 
for me, I understood not one word, What had Robert 
Storey to do with love? Why should he speak to me 
about the sacred passion of love? Never had I sus- 
pected, never did my cousin suspect, that the man 
entertained toward ine any sentiment of the kind. As 
for myself, as you know very well, I had no thought of 
love from any quarter until a certain person began to 
occupy my heart. 

“Love,” he went on, grandly, “even when rejected 
and scorned, confers rights. To love a worthy woman 
--that is, a woman worthy the affection of a merchant 
—not only raises the woman but also the man, in whom 
love confirms and strengthens his former conspicuous 
virtues. It isa patent of nobility. Venus borrows the 
sword of Mars and lays it over the shoulders of the 
lover.”’ He repeated the last clause, being carried away 
by admiration of it. 

I know not how long he might have gone on with 
these extravayances, had I not stopped him, being out 
of patience. 

‘Pray, sir, for heaven's sake cease talking language 
fit for one of your starving authors and come to the 
point. What do you mean, once for all, by your rights 
and your duty and your sacred passion of love?’’ 

He turned very red, took his hand out of his bosom, 
and leaning both hands on his knees, he bent down and 
whispered hoarsely, though there was nobody else in 
the room, ‘‘Miss Nancy, I can never forget that I was 
first in the field.” 

‘‘What do you mean, sir?” 

“First in the field. That you cannot deny.” 

“T do not wish to deny anything that is true. But, 
if you please, what field?’’ 

“First in the field, I say: you know very well what 
I mean. For two months my attentions—those of a 
plain substantial merchant—a sober, godly citizen— 
pleased—until the Other came.”’ 

““Attentions! To me. Mr. Robert?’’ This did aston- 
ish me, because, I repeat, J had no kind of suspicion at 
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all that he had ever paid me attentions. Speeches of a 
highly moral character be had made, often: but these I 
could not take for attentions. 
‘Understand me, if you please, sir. 
received any attentions from you, to my knowledge. 
You lave behaved to me in no way differently than to 
certain that Isabel has never sus- 
pected such a thing. Put it out of your thoughts, 
therefore, instantly and forever. I cannot admit that 
you have any rights, or that I have ever heard you speak 
to me except as Isabel's cousin should be allowed to 


I have never 


my cousin. I am 


speak.”" 

Perhaps I spoke more strongly than was necessary: 
Robert 
This smug, self-satisfied man 
Robert 


but I confess that the claim made me angry. 

Storey ever my lover! 

of second-hand maxims and third-rate phrases! 

Storey ever to occupy the heart afterward filled with 
oh! 

In reply he sighed heavily, joined his hands, and sat 
back in his chair with his eyes raised as if appealing to 
Heaven. ‘‘So quickly may the world corrupt! So 
quickly may the most transparent soul be clouded! So 
—grow up 


heartless coquetry 


quickly may 
even in the Quaker heart!” 
“Now, Mr. Robert Storey. 


rou, once more, that I was quite unconscious of 


coquetry 


you become rude. IT as- 


sure y 
any attentions on your part.”’ 

‘‘Alas!’’ he replied. That Miss Nancy 
stoop! How can I believe thing? 
lend books? Did I not 
my club where Iam an honored member?” 

I was brought up in such seclusion 


should so 
Did I 


going to 


such a not 


come here instead of 


lam sorry, sir. 


that I understood not what these attentions might 
mean,’ 

Nay—think—you allowed me to believe: you suf- 
fered me to flatter myself: that I was not displeasing to 
you.” 


“Displeasing? Why should you be displeasing? Be- 


sides, if you were I could not tell you so im my cousin's 


house.” 

Then, suddenly. there appeared upon the scene 
Another—one who dazzled—and I am forgotten and cast 
aside. ‘This gives me, l say. the right to warn.” 

{ was silent because what he said was quite true. I 
had forgotten him. Persons for whom we do not greatly 
care pass out of our minds very easily. I had forgotten 
him. Yet as to these intentions, indeed I did not even 


suspect them. 


‘These young gentlemen are admitted every 
night: the honest merchant is turned out of doors.” 
Not turned out of doors. Remember, Mr. Robert, 
you ran away. We do not keep you out of doors. 
Come back if you pleas 
“You know that [ cannot pretend to associate with 
these two—persons.”’ 
“You were once, if | remember, convinced that they 


were highwaymen or impostors of some kind. Do you 
wrong 
it will help you to return 


They are 


own that 
if,” he 
to your senses, [| do own that 


now you wert 
replied slowly, 

I was wrong. 
high place. Their world 


men, as you know, of 


I cannot 


young 


is not mine presume to sit in the same room 


with them.”’ 


“You also thought that Hlow- 


they are profligates. 


What is your present griev- 


ever, that matters little. 
ance?” 

“They are admitted here every evening, Miss Nancy, 
Have you considered—has my cousin considered—the 


construction which the world may put upon such an 


intimacy?” 
We lis 
what the 


e so much out of the world that we do not 


hear world says. 


No woman can atford to disregard the character 
which she bears in the world. As for me, my cousin’s 
name is also concerned, This adds to the apprehensions 


with which I] contemplate the situation.’ 
“It is very good of you, Mr. Robert, to caution me 
loubt if the most cen- 


against the world. Meantime, I 


sorious can tind anything to say against Visits paid 
openly to two women—one of them a widow—by two 
brothers, who always come togethe1 


would speak: he checked 


and looked out: he 


lie rose: he made as if he 
himself: he walked to the 
came back and stood by the table 

“You shall said. 
yesterday you passed my shop in Pall Mall, I was stand- 
a customer, con- 


window 


hear what is Only the day before 


ing on the doorstep conversing with 


cerning a certain person. As you passed he said to me, 


‘Those are the ladies whom he visits.’ As he spoke he 


turned away his head.” 
“Ts that all? Whi, it is quite true.” 
He groaned so unaifectedly that I did not laugh at 
him as I was at first inclined. 
The world will always think the worst. Oh, Miss 
Nancy! you know not the wickedness of the world.’ 


“But to do with the wickedness of 


what have we 
the world? Thes ntlemen come not alone, if it isa 


sin for a man to cal 
receive them alone, but in the company of my cousin. 


| alone upon two ladies: I do not 


Believe me, sir, they never transgress—they could: not 
They are well-bred young 
Tam 


—the rules of good breeding. 
men, with whom it is a great pleasure to converse. 
sure that they have no place in the corrupt society of 


which you speak—" 
“That is as it may be—but why do they come? 1! 
will tell you, then, in so many words why they come.” 
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He sat down again and delivered himself of the sus- 
picions which filled his soul. 

“IT will tell you,” he repeated, ‘why they come. 
They are not highwaymen or adventurers, or impostors 
of any kind: you pretend not to know their rank: well, 
I will not know either.” 

‘*T wish to learn the truth when it pleases my friends 
to tell me. Besides, Mr. Robert, I could hardly believe 
you on this subject, after your mistake as to the high- 
waymen. Go on, however.” 

“T willbegin, then, In this country’’—Robert Storey 
always affected, as you have perceived, the preacher, 
or lecturer, or moral philosopher. ‘In this country, 
where there exists a hierarchy, which is a word derived 
from the Latin meaning a ladder, there are levels in 
To take your place on the 
Those on 


which each of us is born. 
wrong level brings misery and repentance. 
the higher levels must not marry with those of the 
lower. Yet sometimes, to the irreparable injury of the 
women concerned, the men of the upper levels make 
love to the women of the lower. They either dazzle the 
poor creatures with their ribbons and their gold lace; 
or they make promises which they never mean to per- 
form: or one makes his society so pleasing to a woman 
that- she cannot live without her lover, 
and so—and so—the rest is easy.” 

“The rest, Mr. Storey?’ I sprang to my feet fired 
‘What rest. What rest, I 


poor wreteli! 


with indignation, pray? 
say?" 

“The rest? 
like yourself listens to a 
There can be but one rest, Miss Nancy; 
say'’—he rose quietly, forgot his affectations, and spoke 
quite plainly straight to my face—‘‘but termina- 
If no one else will warn 
that a person of 


It is. what happens whenever a woman 
man like either of these two. 


there can be, I 


one 
tion to such an affair as that. 
thee, I will. What? Can 


you stippose 


that position can marry one of the trading class—can 
nmiarry a Quakeress—one of that despised sect? A Quak- 


eress? If he were to do sucha thing in the heat and 
madness of his passion. he would have to conceal and 
to deny the fact. Tlow would you endure the slights, 
the rudenesses, the cruelties, the suspicions which such 
a position would bring upon you? What friends would 
Your own? Not so: they would not meet 
His friends? They would not meet you. 


you have? 
your husband, 


The men would not concern themselves about you: the 


women would hate you. They would leave no stone 
unturned to make mischief between your husband and 
you. Naney, you know nothing of the fine ladies of 


London. They come to my shop, and I listen to their 


talk: they regard me not. I am only a shopkeeper: a 


servant. They say what they please before me: what 
do they eare about a servant’s opinion about them? 
Their lovers call them angels, but they are fallen 
angels. They are as false as Belial: as cruel as Death: 


as vain as peacocks: ‘their cheeks are painted: their 
hair once belonged to some poor, honest girl: beneath 
their fine clothes they are made of wood and of whale- 
grasping, insatiable as 


bone: they are selfish, greedy, 


the daughters of the horseleech, and as pitiless as a 
slave driver of Virginia.”’ 

He spoke with so much fervor that he moved me. 
Yet what grounds were there for his outbreak? Noth- 
against our friends: neither of 
them had begun to make love, although I felt and under- 
stood the truth very well. As for the fine ladies, he 
had probably received some affront in their behavior to 


What could 


ing could be charged 


him which caused this outburst of wrath. 
he know about them? 

He sat down and wiped his forehead with his hand- 
kerchief. Then he himself more, 
ashamed of his heat, and represented the man who has 
delivered a message or a prophecy and now smiles 


composed once 


gently over the recollection of an effective speech. 
replied, “I think that what 

yet Iam willing to believe 
Understand, however, that 
And 


“Mr. Storey,” I you 
have said passes all bounds; 
that you are in 
there is no ground for this suspicion at all—none. 

now, if you please, we will end the conversation.”’ 
The danger 


earnest. 


“One word more, if you will permit. 
exists: of that Iam quite sure: my cousin Isabel, ought 
to perceive it, and to avoid it—even by flight. My pas- 
sion has perhaps betrayed me into speaking with greater 
heat than I had intended— pray forgive me. And now, 
Miss Nancy, hear me quietly on another subject. All 
these suspicions and whispered scandals can be avoided 
in one simple way—by marrying me.” 

lle rose again, took one step forward, held out both 
his arms, and threw his head back in an attitude which 
he believed to be one of admiration or passion controlled 
by virtue. 

‘By marrying me," he repeated. ‘‘Miss Nancy, it is 
in your power to make a good man happy, not a—”’ 

I stepped back, and took up a position which enabled 
me to have the table between us. 

“By marrying you, Mr. Robert?” 

“It is the only way. Then the voice of the world, 
which does not concern itself about honorable wives of 
sober citizens, will pour its calumny upon the name of 
some Other woman. Marry me, Nancy.”’ 

“It is impossible—quite impossible.” 

“Nancy, when I think of that other Person playing 
with thy heart my own is like to burst with rage. Be- 
lieve me, Nancy, I love thee. Thy image is always be- 
fore iny eyes, day and night. Sometimes I come at 
night and stand under the window here—and think 
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with madness that those two are upstairs with Isabel. 
and you. Nancy, I cannot bear it.” 
‘Mr. Robert,’’ I said, ‘‘it is impossible. 
Leave me now.”’ ‘ 
“I must say what I came to say. Consider again: 
these friends of yours are only playing with you. For 
you, if not for them, it is playing with fire. For my- 
self, I have no other desire than to make you my part- 
ner for life. You know me—I am personable: I have 
good manners: I come of a good family. In the trade I 
hold a good position. I have money saved and a rea- 
sonable income. I possess shares in many important 
books. As for reading, few have read more books. 
For religion, I am a sidesman of St. James’s—’’ 
Please go away and 


Say no more, 


“It is no use—oh! no use at all. 
leave me.”’ 

‘I shall prove a fond and loving husband 

‘Mr. Robert, I could not marry you, even if these 
gentlemen had never come here.” 

He looked at me fixedly for some moments. Then 
he picked up his hat, which had fallen on the ground. 

‘‘Your eyes are hard, Nancy. I perceive plainly that 
another presence, not mine, is wanted to make them 
soft. Isay no more for this time. Only, Nancy, when 
trouble comes, remember that there was a man in your 
own rank who once loved thee, but was driven away. 
When trouble comes—it must come—there is no help 
for it—it must come: remember that it would not have 
come had you taken that good man, that religious and 
respectable man, and embarked your money in his busi- 





ness. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Robert.’’ I offered him my hand, 
but he would not take it. ‘‘If trouble comes, I will re- 
member that the same kind of trouble would not have 
come with you. Believe me, sir, I would rather have 
that sort of trouble without you than any other kind 
with you.” 

So he went away, without any attitudes, quite natu- 
rally, and with his face full of rage. He loved me, in 
his fashion, I daresay, but how could I endure him after 
that Other? 

This conversation for a time disquieted me. Not all 
of it. I cared nothing about the difference of station: 
if two people love each other heartily what matters dif- 
ference of station? Nor did I care what he said about 
the women of fashion, except for the curiosity of it, 
and to think of the smiling, bowing shopkeeper all the 
time listening with both ears to the talk of these per- 
sons! No: the part which concerned me most was the 
statement that the time may come to every woman so 
courted when she can no longer live happily except in 
the society of the man who courts her. 

Was that time already come to me? 

With flushed cheek and beating heart I put the 
question by. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE MASQUERADE 
THUS slipped away the months of August and Sep- 
Oh! the happy time! The sweet and happy 
In the evening we sang or played cards: some- 


tember. 
time! 
times we danced: sometimes we read: continually we 
talked and laughed: continually I saw in the eyes of 
one that look which no woman, not even the most inno- 
cent, can misunderstand; and in the eyes of the other a 
look of interest—I will call it brotherly interest—with 
something of anxiety, which now I understand. Al- 
ways we laughed and were happy. Kind Heaven gives 
to youth that power of happiness; but only for a short 
time, lest men and women should cease to bethink them 
of the world to come. Should not that glad time of 
spring warn us that there are joys of which we know 
not, even sweeter than the joys of Jove and youth? 
Sometimes, but not often, we walked together in the 
Then, as I have said before, people sometimes 


morning. 
becomes more and 


stared at us: hats were doffed—it 
more wonderful, the more I think of it. that we did not 
discover the names and the rank of our friends. 

London is full of places where the men amuse them- 
selves. There are theaters, masquerades, dancing places, 
gardens such as those at Bagnigge, Vauxhall, Maryle- 
bone, Sadler’s Wells. St. George's Fields, and others: 
there are races, fairs, taverns, clubs, coffee-houses, cock- 
fighting, boxing, bull-baiting, quarterstaff, wrestling, 
and other things. Some of these amusements—not 
many—are open to gentlewomen. The rest we gladly 
leave to men, with the drinking, rioting, fighting, and 
afterward. We talked of these 
amusements, which had either of us seen, 
They proposed to show us some of them. What would 


robbing that go on 


none of 


we choose? 

‘‘Madam,”’ said Sir George, “it has been our happy 
fortune, so far. to accept your favors. Suffer us to be- 
come still more indebted to you by accepting from us 
in your turn some amusement, however trifling.” 

‘‘What say you, Nancy? Sir George is very kind. 
What would you like?’ 

‘Should we walk in St. Paul's, or go to see the Royal 
Exchange?” I asked, not knowing what else to say. 

The brethers looked at each other doubtfully. Sir 
George replied, with a little hesitation. that there was 
little pleasure in walking about crowded streets, and 
being possibly followed and mobbed and stared at. 

‘Why should the crowd stare?’ I asked. 

‘“Beeause, Miss Nancy,’ Edward replied quickly, 
“they always stare at every handsome woman, and 
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they always mob and follow her if she happens to be 
very handsome.” 

It was prettily said, and there was no answer pos- 
sible. At least none occurred tome. Yet I knew very 
well that this was not meant. 

‘Should we,’’ I said, ‘‘go to see the court? We are 
told that any one decently dressed is admitted in the 
afternoon? I should like to see his Majesty, if only 
once.”” 

“I fear not,”’ said Sir George quickly. ‘‘The king is 
old: the court is now very quiet: it is, lam told, greatly 
desired to keep it quiet. Your loyalty, Miss Nancy, 
were better displayed by keeping away. Yet a chance 
may occur when I might show you St. James's.” 

“Then, Sir George,”’ said my cousin, ‘“‘should we not 
leave the choice to yourself?’’ 

“It is a grave responsibility, madam,’’ he replied. 
‘Nothing less than to make or to mar the happiness of 
two most amiable ladies for a whole evening. I say the 
evening, because at that hour there is less danger of be- 
ing followed and mobbed.” 

This was one of a hundred indications which he gave 
of an unwillingness to be recognized. For my own part, 
I could see no reason why any young man should fear 
recognition, or dread being followed. 

‘‘No one will recognize you, George,’’ said his broth- 
er, ‘‘outside St. James’s Street. But, if you please, let 
us choose the evening. We will go where we can find 
company, music, dancing, and supper. Will that please 
you, Miss Nancy?”’ 

‘What is there, Edward?” asked Sir George. 

“To-night there is a ball at Carlisle House, Soho— 
one of Madame Cornely’s subscription balls.’’ 

Sir George shook his head. ‘‘You can afford to go 
there, Edward, perhaps. I cannot.” 

‘‘What do you say to Vauxhall?” 

“The last time I went there it was full of tallow 
chandlers.”’ 

‘So long as they leave their tallow at home, what 
matter? What do you say to Ranelagh?’ 

“To walk round and round with a crowd of chatter- 
ing women all talking about each other. Our friends, 
brother, would quickly tire of Ranelagh.” 

‘*Well, then, there is a grand masquerade to-morrow 
evening at the Marylebone Gardens.”’ 

**We could all wear dominoes, I suppose. The place 
could not possibly be worse than Vauxhall. It might 
amuse our friends to witness the amusements of the 
people.” 

We looked at each other. A masquerade! 
this was nota form of amusement which decorum al- 
lowed to a lady. 

“You have never seen a masquerade, madam?” I 
suppose we both looked astonished. 

“T have always been given to understand,’’ my cousin 
replied, ‘‘that none but females who have lost respect 
for their reputation are ever seen there.”’ 

“TI observe, madam, with admiration, the jealousy 
with which City ladies regard their pleasures. It is true 
that after midnight these masquerades often become 
scenes of riot. Before that hour, they are generally 
aniusing, and sometimes full of surprises and of vivac- 
ity. Believe me, dear madam, we would not invite you 
to an orgy, any more than we would escort you to a 
cock-fight or a prize-fight.”’ 

“To be sure, sir, we can trust ourselves with you. If 
you think that we could go—”’ 

“I not only think you can, but I think you should, 
as toa sight worth seeing. Briefly, dear ladies, if you 
care to be present at a scene of harmless merriment and 
good-natured frolic, we will attend you there. I think 
lcan promise that you will experience no other incon- 
veniences or rudenesses than one may expect among 
persons all disguised.’’ “He spoke with animation, as if 
he was anxious that we should go. 

My cousin still hesitated, thus showing that some 
traces yet remained of her Quaker experiences. For 
myself, I was now quite abandoned, and ready for any 
innocent pleasure that the world affords, especially in 
such company. 

Well, after a little demur, she acquiesced. For my 
own part, I confess I was most curious to see a public 
assembly, particularly one in which everybody was in 


Surely 


disguise. 

“Tam the widow of a sober merchant,’’ said Isabel. 
“What would that sober merchant—himself a member 
of the Society of Friends—say and think if he saw his 
relict at a masquerade disguised and wearing a domino?”’ 

“He would call it the enlargement of your mind, 
madam. He was, no doubt, a reasonable person, al- 
though a Quaker, and has now discovered that the 
amusements of the world are not only innocent, but 
laudable. Else why were they created? Doubtless, he 
now regrets that on earth he had no share in them. 
We might even picture,” he added gravely, ‘‘the soul 
in Heaven regretting that it never learned to dance on 
earth.” 4 

It was agreed, then, that we should go to the mas- 
querade, provided that we were not to remain after sup- 
per, when revelry would come in and manners would 
go out. As for the characters we were to assume, it 
appeared that if we put on something, or carried some- 
thing appropriate to the character assumed, or to its 
history, that would be enough to indicate our intention. 
Otherwise it might be difficult to obtain a dress such as 
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that worn by the character assumed, or, as in the case 
of that chosen for myself, even impossible. 

We then, sitting round the table, with great solem- 
nity proceeded to pass in review famous women, begin- 
ning with the history of our own country and going on 
to other countries and even back to remote history. You 
would not believe, if you have not already enjoyed this 
experience, how difficult it is to choose a character for 
a masquerade, especially if your friends are jealous of 
your reputation. First, I remember, we thought of 
Queen Boadicea, but she would be useless without her 
chariot and her two daughters, therefore she was dis- 
missed. How could we introduce her chariot into 
Marylebone (iardens? Next Fair Rosamond was pro- 
posed, but Sir George objected on account of her char- 
acter: he could not bear, he said, that Miss Nancy's 
name should be coupled with one whose conduct might 
be forgiven, but could not be forgotten. The same ob- 
jection was raised to the character of Jane Shore, even 
if I presented myself barefooted, bareheaded, in a white 
skirt and carrying a wax taper, doing penance. ‘‘I sup- 
pose,”’ said Edward, “that we must not so much as men- 
tion Nell Gwynne or Lady Castlemaine?” 

“Certainly not,’’ said Sir George, coloring. ‘‘How 
can we even name such persons in this presence?’ 

‘There is Anne Boleyn.” 

“The mother of Queen Elizabeth. 
Anne Boleyn, it would be taken as a protest against her 
One would not choose to condemn the judg- 


But. if we choose 


execution. 
ment of the king.” 

‘There is Mary Queen of Scots.”’ 

“For private reasons,”’ said Sir George, “I should 
take it asa personal honor if Miss Nancy played that 
part’’—I knew not what he meant—‘‘for I believe that 
if ever any woman was maligned Mary Queen of Scots 
is one. But I cannot deny that there are grave histo- 
rians who believe her life to have been what her ene- 
mies pretended. Therefore we will pass over the name 
of Mary. Miss Nancy,” he spoke earnestly, ‘‘you could 
not take her part without interesting yourself in her 
history, which is, I assure you, a tangled mass of in- 
vention and lies.” 


Some one suggested Queen ‘Elizabeth. ‘‘Her feat- 
ures,”’ said Sir George, ‘‘were strongly marked: her 


eyes were piercing: her hair was red: her port was 
imperious. Miss Nancy, whose eyes are all gentleness 
and softness, and her face all maidenly sweetness, could 
not possibly represent that part.” ‘ 

What were we to do then? Where to find an illus- 
trious woman? Observe that none of us were students 
of history. However, we proceeded to think of names 
in ancient history, of which the gentlemen seemed to 
know something. Most of the names proposed were 
strange to me. For instance, there was the name of 
Helen of Troy. I had read somewhere that she was the 
loveliest woman of her time (for which reason it would 
have been a pleasant piece of presumption to represent 
her). It now appeared that she had actually run away 
from her own husband. This deplorable act not only 
caused a ten years’ war and the destruction of a noble 
city, but also prevented me from attending the masque- 
rade in her character. Queen Dido, for much the same 
reason, as I concluded, for I knew not the history of 
that sovereign, was next rejected. So also were other 
queens and great ladies. Zenobia, Cleopatra, Aspasia, 
Theodora, and others whose names and actions I have 
forgotten if | ever knew them, all of them, it appeared. 
though great in other respects, were (unless they were 
maligned) cracked in reputation. 

“Should I go as a Vestal Virgin?’ 

‘“‘What!"’ cried Sir George.. ‘‘You to go as a woman 
who has forsworn love? Why . Miss Nancy, you 
were born for love.”’ 

*‘We might,’’ observed his brother, ‘‘cause her to ac- 
cept a lover publicly, and so to break her vows. This 
would make an interesting play for the masquerade. 
At the same time, for a Vestal to break her vows was 
anciently thought to be the worst possible omen, and to 
be productive of the greatest national calamities.’’ He 
looked strangely at his brother as he spoke. 

“No Vestal Virgin, then,’’ said Sir George. 
will avoid national calamities.” 

What was to be tried next? After ancient history, 
sacred history. It was then suggested that Deborah, 
Miriam, Judith, or Esther might be attempted. But I 
could not consent to take into a inasquerade—a place 
containing many scoffers—women belonging to the 
Bible. 

‘Let us try the women of the poets.”’ said my cousin. 
“There are the creations of Shakespeare: Portia the 
lawyer: the loving Cordelia: the unfortunate Ophelia: 
Juliet, the child of fourteen: Rosalind in the dress of a 


‘ 


“We 


boy —’ 

“Nay.” said Sir George impatiently—I have said that 
he loved not poetry—‘'Miss Nancy must not wear the 
dress of a boy. Let us leave the foolish poets and find 
something for her that the world will understand.” 

“We waste our time,’ said his brother. ‘‘What 
character can we find more fitting for Miss Nancy than 
Venus herself, the Goddess of Love?”’ 

‘Venus?’ cried my cousin, looking up at a certain 
picture on her walls, ‘‘why—how in the world would 
you present her?” + 

“Nothing more easy. She will go in her ordinary 
white dress, in which Venus herself could not look 
more divine: she will have a golden belt about her 
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waist: everybody will understand that- -all the women 
who have been compared to Venus by their lovers; and 
every man who has been flogged through his Latin 
Grammar and his Ovid. The golden belt will proclaim 
her: perhaps you might add a flowing robe of muslin— 
say blue—to look like the old god's heaven: and she 
might carry a scepter in one hand, and a golden apple 
in the other. You remember, brother, that the shep- 
herd bestowed the golden apple upon Venus as the most 
beautiful.”’ 

“Did he?’ 
with mythology. 
Miss Nancy was not there. 

I laughed. ‘‘You are both bent on making me blush 
with your compliments. Let me have the golden apple, 
if you like; but my scepter shali be my fan.”’ 

So that was arranged, Then came my cousin. How 
was she to go? ‘‘As Diana,’ said Edward, ‘‘Madam,as 
the huntress with a quiver at your back filled with ar- 
rows; a bow in your hand, and a crescent moon above 
your forehead, the whole world will swear that you are 
Diana to the life.” 

“Shall I asked to 
cousin. 

“Tf any one should be rude, you will turn him into a 
stag and hunt him. You must take care of the whole 
party, most dread Diana, There is one thing, however, 
I learned once, that gods and goddesses are jealous, 
Will the Venus forgive one before whom her 
beauty pales? Will the real Diana burst with envy at 
the sight of her supplanter?”’ 

So, after a great deal of talk, this important matter 


Sir George was not greatly concerned 
**Perhaps he was right, so long as 


be shoot any one?’’ asked my 


real 


was decided. 

The next morning we spent in the manner customary 
(say necessary) for women who are going to an enter- 
tainment where all the world will have on their best 
We sat together, that is, with our whole ward- 
robe spread out before us, and considered+ what we 
should wear in the evening. Oh! Friends once truly 
Oh! Society of Friends! 


frocks, 


Friends! Oh! solemn meet- 


ing-house and silent congregation! Oh! brother with 
the broad brim! Oh! sisters with the flat straw hat 
and the gray stuff! Alas! How changed was this 


damsel, once so meek and silent, once wrapped in con- 
tinual meditation upon things which she could never 
understand, and tortured by terrors which she could 
never drive away. Behold her now, full of anxiety— 
not about ber soul—-but about her frock; her 
head; about the decorations of that worthless person 
which she had been taught to consider was already, 
even in comely youth, little better than dust and ashes! 

“Yes, dear child,’ said Isabel: ‘‘the world has pleas- 
For my own part, I am cer- 


about 


ures Which draw us on, 
tain that we were designed by Heaven always to seek 
after happiness. When we have settled these things of 
real importance, I will prove to you by argument that 
we do right to be happy when we can,”’ 

While we were thus debating, Molly running up and 
down between kitchen and parlor, grappling with the 
double cares of dress and dinner, there came a mes- 
senger—Molly said he was a footman with a most splen- 
who brought a large parcel. Imagine our 
delight when we opened it! First of all there was 
Venus’s belt of gold—I did not think them in earnest 
about it, but they were. It was a belt of pure gold 
what is called filigree gold, of the kind they make in 
Venice, I am told: it was open-work about three inches 
broad, with a buckle set with pearls: never was a more 
delightful belt or girdle. It fitted my waist so perfectly 
that it would have been miraculous had not Molly con- 
fessed to giving the measurement. With the belt was 
an apple, a large pippin gilt and pierced so as to admita 
ribbon with which to tie it to my wrist: and, for scep- 
ter, there was a fan -a large and beautiful fan—painted 
on one side with Cupids flying, Cupids shooting, Cupids 
lying hidden behind flowers: and in the midst Venus 
All this was meant for 
about three feet 


did livery- 


herself rising out of the waters. 
me. For Diana there was the 
long and adorned with ribbons—a quiver of open silver 
wire twisted together, and half a dozen sticks, feathered 
and gilt, to represent the arrows of the huntress. In 
addition, there was a thin silver plate shaped like the 
crescent moon; and a fan like mine, but representing 
the miserable fate of Actwon when he surprised Diana 
bathing in the river. 

‘“My dear,”’ said Isabel, ‘these things are vanities, 
indeed. What would your brother say? But Nancy, 
they mean—what do they mean? They are rich young 
men. I sometimes think that they may be of higher 
rank than they confess. Well: for to-night let us enjoy 
ourselves—low rank or high rank: they are but men: 
and when a young man is in love speak he must ere 


bow 


long—or die. I say no more, my dear.”’ 

My frock was the best I had, you may be sure; of 
white satin over a great hoop: given to me by Isabel, 
I was all in white: my. cousin’s lace adorned my throat 
and my wrists: I wore a white silver chain about my 
neck, white gloves and white ribbons in the lofty struct- 
Our hairdressers came at four, and 
Oh! what a day was that, spent 
As for my cousin, 


ure of my head. 
finished us before six! 
altogether in making one’s self fine! 
she swore that she had never enjoyed such a day since 
she was herself a girl, and went to her first assembly at 
Grocers’ Hall. ‘‘To dress thee, Nancy, recalls the day 
of my first ball before I met my Reuben and turned 
Quaker. That wasaday! Alack! That youth should 
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60 quickiy fly! Well—to-night the folk shall see Venus 
herself. And I know who longs to say so—but I say no 
more, my dear.’’ 

Our escort arrived at about seven with a coach and 
four They brought the the 
pretty little black things. How saucy could one be in 
mino, with no one to know her name! 

“Put it on before you get into the coach,” said Sir 
Geo ‘Then no one will recognize you.” 
For themselves, they waited till we drew near the 


horses. dominoes— oh! 


aa 


ge. 


place where the crowd began to be thick before they 
put on their own. They were dressed with great rich- 
ness and magnificence, in crimson coats lined with 


white silk, flowered silk waistcoats, and gold buckles 
on their shoes. 

Marylebone Gardens lie in the fields (which are now, 
IT hicar, most built over) north of Tyburn The 
gates are opposite Marylebone Church, a neat and hand- 


toad, 


801) ructure. They are approached by a lane called 
the Marylebone Lane. Outside the gates and half-way 
down Marylebone Lane there was collected 4 oc d of 
pec pl » come to see the dresses and the disgv* aiik- 
boys ran along with the carriages, and the peopie 100Ked 
in and shouted their approval or the reverse. For our- 
selves, we received, one is pleased to remember, a con- 
tinuous roar of approbation. “They are so polite,” 
said Sir George, “that one would almost like you to 


take off your domino 


(Continued net week 
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FIRE-BURIAL OLD AND NEW. 


WHEN speaking recently of Sir Tollemache Sinclair's 
semi-mythical, semi-historical forebear Odin, it struck 
me that something should be said about that ancient 


Germanic chieftain’s connection with the fire-burial, or 
cremation, custom of our forefathers. They were sensi- 
ble in that respect. They did not poison the air and the 


soil, and thereby the water, by letting corpses fester. 


Like the Ilindoos, the Greeks, the Romans, the Phoeni- 
cians, and the Kelts, they refused injuring the health 
of the iiving by the dead 

Tacitus, in his “Germania,” describes the fire-burial 
ceremonies of the Teutons. In the Icelandic Edda and 
other Norse sources the corresponding tites of the Sean 
dinavians, the kinsmen of the Germans, are depicted. 
But is it generally known that in the High North there 
was, of yore, a distinct law of incineration, and that 


1 
Odin, a kind of Germanic Ly kurgos, is reported to have 


been its author? 


Orivinally, that remarkable warrior is stated to 
have ruled over a country east of the river Tanais, or 
Jon. His kingdom bore the aame of Asa-land, and had 
for its capital Asgard. He also had possessions in Tyrk- 
lind, still further east. Im Asyard—which is the same 
name as the one given afterward to the heavenly dwell- 
ing of the Norse gols—he governed in company with 
twelve teimple-priests, and then, moving northward, 
founded a Scandinavian kingdom. On the island of 
Fiinen, Odense (Odin’s-Qe) still bears his name to this 
day. It was he who, according to the Norse chronicle 
‘Heimskringla’’ (th Home or World Cirele fixed 
the laws of the Northmen 

He ive his country those laws which formerly 
had been valid among the Asa race. Thus he ordained 


that fhe dead shonid be burned, and that everything 
that had bee wn should be carried to the pyre 
He said every should 
many riches as could be heaped upon his wood-pile, and 


n their 
go up to Walhalla with as 


one 


thit he should enjoy in Walhalla also those things 
which lie had hidden away in the earth. The ashes 
should be thrown into the sea, or be buried deep in the 
soil; but for illustrious men a mound should be raised 
as a token of remembrance. For all those who had 
shown great courage, banta-stones” (probably a stone 
fence) ‘should be raised; and thus it has‘been kept for 
a jong time afterward.” 


This is the report of the **Heimskringla.’’ * The best 
proof of that Law of Odin having been enacted, not by 
an alleged ordinance of a heathen god, but by a mortal 
—that is, the famed 
found in the fact that this same military leader, when 
he came near had marked with a 
spear, so that blood might flow, as he wished to go up 
to Gladsheim, the welkin castle of the deities. For it 
was looked upon as something disgraceful for a warrior 
to die a So this Odin was 
burned on the flaming pyre, and his funeral was a most 
His successor in the kingdom was also 
So were the Temple Priests that 


by Asic captain in war—is to be 


his death, himself 


“straw-death’’ on his bed. 


splendid one. 
cremated at his death. 
died during his days. 
There are famous poetical descriptions of fire-burial 
ceremonies in a number of Eddic lays, such as the 
“Song of Sigurd the Dragon-Killer,” and ‘‘Gudrun’s 
Incitement.’’ In the latter, the widow of Sigurd, and 
unwilling wife of Atli. musing, before her death, on 
the love borne to her by her first consort who had been 
treacherously slain, exclaims in mingled words of woe 
and of hopeful reunion: 
‘Remember, Sigurd! what we together said, 
When on our bed we both were sitting: 
That thou, O brave one, woul ist come to me 
From the Hall of Hal to fetch me back! 
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*‘Now build, ye Jarls! the oaken pile, 
That high it may rise, under Heaven's vault. 
May the fire burn a breast full of woes, 
The flames round my heart its sorrows melt! 
May more peace be given to all men’s minds, 
Ail women’s sorrows be lessened, 
If they hear to the end this song of grief.”’ 

There are also very impressive passages, referring to 
fire-burial, in the Anglo-Saxon poem ‘‘Beowulf."’ So, 
again, in Saxo’s ‘‘Danish History,’’ where the touching 
love adventures and tragic death of Sygne, the king of 
Denmark's daughter, and of Haybarth, a duke in Swe- 
den, are recorded. But I will not pursue these poetic 
references any further. 

It is only necessary to add that in Germany, inciner- 
aton continued among the Wodan (Odin)-worshiping 
Saxons, down to the time of Karl the Great, who waged 
so relentless a war against that freedom-loving people. 
He made a special enactment to this effect: “If any one 
lets the body of a dead person be consumed by fire, and 
ithe bones be reduced to ashes, according to the rites of 
the heathens, he shall suffer capital punishment.” 

That Frankish kaiser was, no doubt, urged to so 
harsh a measure by the clergy. It was he who dis- 
played such zeal in the interest of the Church that on 
a single day he had nearly six thousand Saxon prisoners 
beheaded, 
nature-worship, nor give up their self-government for 
the new Cresarism. Another time he drove the van- 
quished hosts of Witukind by shoals into rivers, there 
a procedure which repeatedly 


who would not forsake their ancient German 


to be baptiz ‘d by force 
led to fresh risings. 

In Orkney and Shetland, the Northmen, before they 
were converted, practiced, for at least a century and a 
half, the fire-burial customs they had brought from 
Norway. The same was done in the tenth century by 
Russian 


the Germanic Warangian, founders of the 
Empire, to which they had given its very name. To 
Ahmed Ibn Fozlan, an Arab eimbassador from the 


Caliph Al M-ktador, who, in 921, wrote a report of his 
journey to Russia, one of those Warangian Northmen 
said: ‘‘You Arabs are fools! You take the man whom 
you must have loved and honored, and put him down 
in the earth, where vermin and worms devour him. 
We, on the contrary, burn him up ina twinkling; and 
he goes straight to Paradise!"’ 

Even now, there are many funeral customs in exist- 
ence in Germany which are, so to say, a dim and dis- 
tant echo, ng longer understood in its meaning, of the 
ancient fire-burial practice. Among them is the habit 
and still here and there in use, of conducting 
the corpse of a prince, of a distinguished man, or of a 
beloved comrade, to his last resting-place at midnight, 
by torchlight. Schiller buried. I remember 
such a funeral of a student friend at the University of 
Heidelberg, when, at night, surrounded by the flaming 
torches, on the brink of the grave, I had to make the 
oration over his bier. 

The clergy, especially the Catholic, still 
set their face against the revival of a sanitary measure 
which grows in urgency from year to year, owing to 
the rapid increase of populations, The English bishop 
who ventured on the assertion that cremation must in- 
jure the belief in bodily resurrection—a view ridiculed 
formerly by pagan Latin controversialists--had evi- 
dently not real the first Epistle of St. Paul to the Cor- 
inthians (xv. 35-44). 
have been the last to deny the possibility of any miracles. 

The belief in the Supernatural is certainly not 
affected by this burial question. Or could the 
would-be orthodox bishop reconcile his theory with the 
fact of many people losing their lives accidentally by 


formerly, 


was 50 


toman 


In his clerical quality, he should 


how 


fire? Are those who have the misfortune of being_so 
burned excluded, in the opinion of theologians, from 
continued another Why, even a 
bishop may occasionally perish in the flames! It is too 
dreadful to think, according to his own notions, of the 


existence in world? 


result to his highly reverend soul. 

Will either Catholic or Protestant assent to the logi- 
cal consequence of that episcopal doctrine? Are the 
Christian martyrs whom Nero is said to have burned for 
a night’s sport doomed, in the view of the orthodox. to 
eternal destruction? What about the early martyrs of 
the Reformed faith such as Huss and Hieronymus? Do 
the Protestant clergy agree that, by the process of cruel 
cremation of the living flesh, they were effect uaily dis- 
posed of for all eternity? Is the same to be said of those 
Reformers who were still burned, in Luther's time, at 
Koéln, Passau, and Munich? Then again, are Catholics 
to assume that Joan of Arc. the French heroine, who is 
now to be made a saint. was annihilated at the stake 
forever? And is the courageous fireman who. in saving 
o*hers, becomes the victim of his unselfishness, to be 
regarded, by strict believers, as being out of the possi- 
bility of resurrection? 

So much from the point of view of Theology itself. 
As to men of an enlightened scientific way of thinking, 
their opinion has been formed long since. For them 
the question of fire-burial resolves itself into one of 
public health—to be settled in the public interest, 
though with every due regard for the memory of the 
dead. And if, in doing so. we have to go back to a 
custom which was surrounded, among our forefathers, 
with a poetical halo, that very fact is apt to additionally 
recommend a practice most urgently required for the 
welfare of the living. 

Eastbourne, Aug. 10. 
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A RAG AND A BONE AND A HANK 


OF HAIR. 


BY HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE. 

THERE are few men who will not assume a pitying, 
or even superior, expression if you should be led into 
trying to convince them that women nowadays dress 
sensibly. And yet I could not help thinking, when I 
was in town the other day, that women had the advan- 
tage in that respect. The men were hurrying about 
clothed in coats and waistcoats of stuff it made you 
hot even to look at, with wilted collars and dejected 
shirt-fronts that eloquently betrayed the state of the 
man within. Nothing can persuade me that the light, 
thin shirt-waists of the women are not immeasurably 
cooler and more comfortable than those manifold upper 
Although as to the relative 
merits of skirts and trousers I cannot be so sure. But 
the crash or linen skirts certainly looked cooler. With- 
out doubt there were many men as comfortably dressed 
as the women; but the majority were as I have cee 
sciibed, and they looked just as hot and uncomfortable 


coverings of the men, 


a+ you would suppose. 
Speaking of clothes, I came across the following ad- 
vertisement recently, in one of the New York dailies: 
Gitis wanted—50 tall and graceful colored girls to 
wear bloomers; must have small and shapely feet.” 
One cannot but wonder what these girls, once in their 
bloomers, are to be used for. Are they to form a wedge 
in the hands of Dress Reform by which a fatal breach 
is to be made in the defenses guarded by the old regime? 
Are their small and shapely feet to dance over the graves 
where the hopes of those who still cling to the skirt are 
to be interred? Perhaps they are toadvertise some new 
bicycle, or bicycle boot? But what could their color 
have to do with any of these? No, the thing is a mys- 
tery, and likely to remain so, unless we should chance 
to see the young ladies on Broadway some day. But 
this much is certain; that not so very Jong ago such an 
advertisement would have been impossible. If as much 
of an advance is made during the following as there has 
been during the last ten or fifteen yeais, tlhe younger 
sisters of these small-footed girls may be answering ad- 
vertisements to wear skirts, for the purpose of reviv- 
ing a forgotten industry. or forming a living historical 
picture. 





However, despite bloomers and, bicycles, women are 
not essentially changed. One of the proofs of this is the 
beautiful work accomplished by the Deerfield Society 
of Blue and White Work, that has its being in Deer- 
field, Mass. Here the charming and original designs 
which the colonial maid wrought through sweet, slow 
days on her wedding linen are being reproduced with 
the same exquisite care which the older times brought 
to all handicraft. The women of that age had probably 
never heard of art schools and lectures, and yet their 
conception of beauty is not to be improved upon by 
modern knowledge. The best we can do is to copy it, 
and this these women of Deerfield are doing with devo- 
tion and success. There is to be an exhibition of their 
work in Boston, perhaps also in New York, and there 
are few women who will not be interested in it. 


While these New England women are at work with 
their needles, others of their sex have joined their broth- 
ers in the rush to Klondyke. This is not surprising, for 
the gambling spirit is strong in most women, and the 
desire for sudden wealth is not confined to man. Most 
of them mean to rough it with the men, but one at 
least, Miss Blanche King, of New York, seems deter- 
mined to be as comfortable there as in her own city. 
She has gone up with her maid. her canaries, her cook, 
her saddle-horse and St. Bernards (perhaps for the rescue 
of snow-buried miners) her parrot and lap-dog. Nor 
does she mean to forego the delights of music, and her 
piano, too, is to accompany her. There is something 
satisfactory in the idea of hunting gold like that. To 
rise at eleven. and after a perfumed bath anda dainty 
breakfast to go out, in correct morning costume, accom- 
panied by your maids, pick up gold for a few hours, and 
then spend the remainder of the day on horseback or 
playing with one’s pets, while the evening is given up 
to music and poetry, creates a sense of fitness that is 
lacking in the ordinary rush and tumble after the yel- 
low metal. If Miss King succeeds in making gold-seek- 
ing a fashionable pursuit, a country-house at the Klon- 
dyke gold-fields may be necessary to any one’s social 
standing. 

The cry that marriage is dying out, and that men 
prefer a bachelor existence, should be silenced before 
the exploits of the Chicago man who is wedded to at 
least seven women, and, on. sixty dollars a month, kept 
several establishments running, and all these wives and 
several children fed and clothed. He did not.trouble to 
change his name more than once, nor even to space the 
ladies far apart. He married number five next door to 
wife number four, where he could hear the Jatter’s sick 
baby crying at her breast during the ceremony, and 
most of the women lived in Chicago. Surely when one 
man will run such risks and work so hard to marry fre- 
quently, women should not fear that marriage will ever 
become obsolete. Mr. Bates has done what he could to 
counteract such an impression inthe West. And young 
Mr. Waller of Bridgeport, who is asking the help of 
country ministers to secure him a wife, finding the 
women of his town too anemic and consumptive to 
appeal to him. is showing a praiseworthy resolve not to 
be discouraged because of any difficulties connected with 
finding the right sort of helpmect in the East. The men 
are doing their share. 
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(Continued from page 7.) 
that he made an offering to St. Anthony requesting in 
return a favor which was granted. Subsequently he 
offered five francs in return for a second favor. That 
also was granted. He continues as follows: ‘I ask now 
a third favor. Money order inclosed.’’ There are over 
six hundred letters of a similar tenour. 


With the passing of Kneipp there comes 4 new sys- 
tem of therapeutics. It is called zootherapia and con- 
sists in treating human ills by the application ot domes- 
tic animals. For instance, a gentleman who suffered 
from rheumatism was ziven a dose of greyhound, The 
latter was placed on the outside of the patient’s bed 
where it slept, unsuspiciously, for several nights in suc- 
cession. The patient recovered his health and the dog 
limped ever after. Another instance is that of a nerv- 
ous and bilious clergyman who in the same fashion 
transferred his ailments to a confiding cat. The clergy- 
man became a powerful and popular preacher, the cat 
remained nervous and bilious to its dying day. Then 
there is a lady afflicted with headache which she drives 
away by pressing her brow against a little pet pug. 
Lady relieved, doggy depresse l. gut the most interest- 
ing instance is that of a patient who suffered from gout 
in the foot. A parrot was perched on his ankle and 
began to use bad language at once. Such are the possi- 


bilities of zootherapia. A Florentine scientist, Senor 
Terapi, is the alleged discoverer. But he is not the 
real one. The Middle Ages knew of it. So, too, does 
every middle-aged reader of Charles Reade. In ‘The 


Cloister and the Hearth” is the recommendation that if 
you would wake healthy and happy you should sleep 
with the cows. 


At the recent meeting in Auburn, Ind.. of the Meese 
Marriage Association it was asked that all those who 
had never spoken a harsh word to their wives would 
standup. Out of eight or nine hundred present only one 
did so. Investigation showed that he had been married 
the day before. Isn't that charming? And the beauty 
of it is that harsh words are about as serviceable as the 
hands of the dead. However distressing to a man an 
act of his wife’s may seem, in the Jong run it | 
looked, explained im a thousand and forgotten. 
But wound her pride and if she ever forgives it it is be- 
cause she is less wife than saint. Then, too, a husband 
loses nothing in holding tongue. Of all things 
a woman Iam afraid those gen- 


Ss over- 


Ways 


his 


silence worries most 


tlemen in Indiana are unacquainted with its virtues. 
Let me commend it to them It is one of the forces of 
nature, To the ancients it was the tenth Muse. Said 
De Vigny: Anything else is weakness, silence alone is 
great 


ago that Mr. John Drew cut 


It is just about a year \ 
off his mustache. The sacrifice was made in the inter- 
est of art. of the drama and not for the matinee girl 


It was therefore commendable, particularly as it in no 
wise affected his good looks. There was a change, 
however, one which Mr. Max Beerbolhm was quick to 
Piccadilly. 


see, The latter recently ran into him in 

For the moment Mr. Drew’s memory appeared to desert 
him, Not so, however, with Mr. Beerbolim’'s wit. ‘‘Oh, 
Mr. Drew.” he exclaimed, “‘without your mustache it 


recognize me.” And, smiling 


is no wonder you don't 
went his way. 


awe 


etly, he 
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LV. 


THE New Gallery exhibition in London now replaces 
the Grosvenor Gallery of previous years, It cannot be 
said that the present collection of pictures is at all strik- 
ing as a whoie. But it contains several remarkable 
things. For example a very characteristic specimen of 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones occupies a large space in one 
of its chambers. It is entitled ‘The Pilgrim of Love,” 
and its name on the catalogue is accompanied by these 
lines from Mr. Swinburne’s poetry: 


‘Love that is first and last of all things made, 
The light that morning has man’s life for shade.” 


These lines are not the best sort of poetry that Mr. 
Swinburne has written; they belong to the vague and 
wandering quality of his later verse; page after page of 
his recent volumes are filled with just such dreamy, 
colorless, uninteresting stanzas. [often think of him. 
nowadays, as a drowsy god—for a god, by reason of 
past achievements, one must always concede him to be 
—with his superb genius deadened by some opiate drug. 
Everybody who loves that genius will remember how 
radiantly it once flowered forth in a “Dedication” 
(“Poems and Ballads’’—1869. or thereabout) to this 
same Edward Burne-Jones, the painter, vears before 
he was made a baronet by Britain's grateful Queen. 
Who, having read them, can ever forget those en- 
chanting quatrains?— 


‘The sea gives her shell to the shingle, 
The earth gives her streams to the sea 
My gifts which are many are single, 
My verses, the first fruits of me. 
Let the wind take the green or the gray leaf, 
Cast forth without fruit upon air— 
Take vine-leaf and rose-leaf and bay-leaf, 
Blown loose from the hair.” 
And afterward. in ringing apostrophe to his idolized 
Mr. Edward Burne-Jones, occurs this wondrously elo- 
quent passage: 
‘*As the waves after ebb flowing seaward, 
When their hollows are filled with the night. 
So my verses once more flying nre-ward, 
Recede out of sight. 
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Accept them, unfledged and nigh fainting, 
For the love of old years and lost times, 
And receive in your palace of painting 
This revel of rhymes.”’ 
I quote from memory, though my ‘“‘slips.”’ if any. are, I 
am sure, not important. Mr. Burne-Jones’s ‘palace of 
painting” was. I believe, in Kensington, and it no doubt 
contained many pictures just as talented and just as 
distressing to any sincere lover of art as this which he 
exhibits in the New Gallery. 


There is a certain kind of ability in all the arts which 
would never be noticed if it were not “‘queer.” A 
straight road exists, and many crooked ones strike off 
from it. 1 feel like maintaining that all the great 
painters and all the great poets and all the great sculp- 
tors have taken the straight road. No one can deny the 
“power” of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, just as no one can 
deny that Thomas Carlyle possessed a remarkable brain. 
But “The Pilgrim of Love” to anybody who has been a 
pilgrim of love at the shrine of Raphael, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Correggio, Velasquez, can offer merely meager 
delight. It is full of affectation, like so much of its 
painter’s work. It is not an honest portrayal of the 
truth, but rather a decorative perversion of it. One 
squirming shape, which is evidently meant for Life, 
clutches the hand of another squirming shape which is 
evidently meant for Love, and has a mass of impossible 
birds hovering over its head with a density that sug- 
gests at an instant glance the “‘four-and-twenty black- 
birds baked in a pie.” .. Mr. Sargent has two pict- 
ures in the show, and they both positively glare with 
his worst faults. One is entitled “Study by Lamplight 
of Mrs. George Batten Singing.” and it is no less un- 
happy than itsname. The lady is leaning back; her eyes 
are closed; her mouth is very wide open indeed, At 
first sight she seems to vou like a person who has been 
tripped up in the middle of a yawn, The other portrait 
by Mr. Sargent is that of Mrs. George Swinton. This 
lady is most showily dressed, and every advantage of 
“tone” and “color” is hence made use of. Her face is 
curiously alive. But the same disfiguring lack of finish, 
the same unconscientious painting-to-order effect, marks 
this as so many other of Mr. Sargent’s canvases, One 
of Mrs. Swinton’s arms is a mere straight daub of paint, 
and one of her fingers looks precisely as though she had 
eut it and got it badly stained with blood; or perhaps a 
truer simile would be—as if she had thrust it deep down 
into a jar of crunson jam. 











Strange though the words may sound, both a reader 
of American literature and a writer of it feel more at 
home in Paris than in London, Paris has certain shops, 
quite close to the Continental Hotel, where one can pur- 
chase many of the leading American books, magazines 
and journals. From some of the stands on the boule- 
vards vou can get the last two commodities, though not 
the first. At a number of restaurants ‘‘Judge™ and 

Puck” are lying about. But in London the last thing 
an American should dream of seeking for is any publi- 
eation that has issued from his own land. Of course 
these are procurable in a certain degree. You can hunt 
up, if so disposed, a copy of “Harper's” or ‘‘Seribner’s,”’ 
or “The Century,” for the reason that these magazines 
have London agencies which push them here with no 
little zeal. But ask at one of the numberless stations 
for any American piece of printed matter whatever, 
and note the air of surprise with which your question is 


received, And yet we Americans are at the feet. 


in a literary sense, of just these people who ignore, if 


they do not despise, our journalism and fiction alike. 
Though you cannot buy “The Illustrated London News” 
or “The Graphic” at stands of our Elevated stations, you 
can, nevertheless, buy little else, in the way of paper 
novels, except English reprints. In all our clubs all the 
best dailies and weeklies are to be found, I should like 
to know in what London club either love or money will 
procure ar American daily or weekly. As for the thou- 
sands of dollars annually paid by American editors to 
English authors, how shabby a showing beside these are 
the few pitiful hundreds dispensed the other way! There 
is not an English writer who has not aspirations that 
Tillotson & Son's or somebody else’s syndicate will 
“negotiate” for him his latest book in America. There 
is hardly a single American writer who cherishes the 
least hope of having his latest book issued in England 
at all. And he is well aware, if he knows anything 
whatever on the subject. that the chances are one in a 
thousand of the book being warmly welcomed there, 
no matter how distinct its merits. The wind and tide 
are now both in one direction. Will there ever come a 
change? Some day. perhaps. when we conclude to talk 
idle spread-eagleism less and to avoid intellectual toady- 
ism more, 


Yesterday (July 29) the King of Siam arrived in Lon- 
don, and Royalty received him, with devout respect, in 
the shape of the old Duke of Cambridge and the voung 
Duke of York. As he is ruler over a people of nearly 
ten millions, and as he might prove to England a most 
important ally in future Indian conflicts, excessive 
courtesy has been deemed the discreetest course. Eng- 
land by this time certainly knows how to entertain an 
Onental grandee; she has had practice enough in the 
past. without adoubt. But in any case she is far more 
sympathetic than ourselves with the entire East. We 
never show such national crudity as when natives of 
these distant countries visit us. On such occasions the 
cheap wit of our newspapers will churn itself into a 
frenzy. What we would say to certain characteristics 
of this particular monarch I should hardly dare sur- 
mise. His fall name is the brief and succinct one of 
Prabat Somdetch Pra Paramindr Maha Chulalongkorn 
Patindr Tepa Maha Mongkut Pra Chula-Chom Klow 
Chow Yu Hua. He is esteemed so powerful a being by 
his subjects that the word “‘I.”’ if used by those who 
address him, takes a new meaning and becomes, in 
royal vernacular, when literally translated—‘I place 
my head beneath thy feet." For example, if the king 
asks a question of any one, and he answers “I believe 
so.’ it would be the grossest insolence for him to put 
his reply in other form than ‘‘I-place-my-head-beneath- 
thy-feet believe so." Another fact concerning his Maj- 
esty would hardly tend to make him popular this side 
of Salt Lake City: he is the husband of many wives. 
and the father of eighty children. But he deserves 
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credit for having abolished slavery—or at least having 
begun to abolish it—in a land on which this and many 
another curse of barbarism had laid its blight. Among 
all his other possessions, one is unique. At his capital, 
Bangkok, is a place called ‘‘The Inside,’ to which all 
allusion, either in speech or writing, is considered bad 
form. This is nothing more or less than a walled-in 
city, consisting of about three thousand women. No 
man except its lord and proprietor, King Chulalongkorn 
himself, is ever permitted to enter it. It has, we are 
told, its own houses, streets and shops; it contains a 
police court, a jail and a staff of female police. Here 
the King can always safely retire when he wishes to 
escape the worry of public affairs. All of which is 
very disgusting indeed, since it shows that there are 
lands on earth of even a semi-civilized sort where prog- 
ress has not yet dimly touched the immemorial bondage 
and degradation of woman. And this is always a sorry 
thing to hear and know! 


A story quite as unpleasant, though faintly spangled 
with the brightness of real humor, is narrated concern- 
ing one of Chulalongkorn’s favorite queens. A few 
years ago she met her death by drowning. She was 
on her way from Bangkok to a summer residence on 
the river which flows through and teyond that city. 


At an abrupt curve of the river the boat capsized. The 
unfortunate lady, it is affirmed, became entangled 


among the luggage that was thrown overboard in hope 
of saving the boat. But because there was no one pres- 
ent of sufficte utly high rank to presume to touch her 
royal person, she was left to perish. The King erected 
a number of monuments to her memory. He built a 
pavilion on an island in a lake near the summer palace 
to which she was journeying at the time of her death. 
“It is this pavilion,” asserts the London ‘Daily News,” 
“which has given rise to the absurd story which has 
appeared in so many papers to the effect that the King 
of Siam has a glass palace which, in hot weather, is 
sunk beneath the waters of a lake in order to forma 
cool retreat for him. A more lasting memorial to her 
name is the magniticent block of buildings in Bangkok 
which is called after her, and which is now used as a 
boarding-school for girls of high rank.’’ MWem.: The 
which’s of “The Daily News” are not my own. 


Nowadays we speak almost as carelessly of a voyage 
to Europe as of a voyage to Brooklyn. But how differ- 
ently to our grandfathers did the whole affair present 
itself! I remember, when a boy, that I could almost 
have counted on my fingers the people I knew who had 
actually “been abroad.’ Ocean traveling was detest- 
able in its discomforts, and fraught with great perils 
So horrible were the shipwrecks which often 
occurred, that on the departures of steamers wharfs 
would be crowded with weeping men and women. 
Hundreds of people shrank from breasting both the 
inconveniences and dangers, though their incomes 
would easily have allowed them to make what was 
then called “the grand tour.’* And the tales which 
those who did go would bring us home! New York 
was then indeed our “empire city.”’ But it was a plain 
little town, with no points of interest as regarded public 
buildings or monuments, with no restaurants worthy 
of the name, with no haunts of amusement save a few 
play-houses ugly and drear. What luxury to have seen 
London or Paris with our grandparents’ eyes! ‘‘Local 
color,” which is to us a lost charm, they must have 
reveled in with delight. No wonder they came back 
with such enthusiastic tales of their foreign sojourns. 
It had cost them six thousand miles of sea-sickness and 
often about forty days of bad feeding on topsy-turvy 
ships, to get a good dinner at the old Cafe Anglais, And 
how marvelous the cooking and serving of that dinner 
must have seemed to them! For our Delmonico was 
not yet, nor were the countless rivals who have suc- 
ceeded him. We had nothing but eating-houses full of 
negro waiters, where they gave you dumpling soup and 
overdone beef floating in ‘‘made’’ gravy. Ah, those 
were the times when Americans could really enjoy 
Europe! Everything about them must have breathed 
the most intoxicating odor of novelty. As for us. we 
leave comfortable chambers to enter marine hotels— 
‘“Waldorfs” and ‘‘Savoys’* and ‘‘New Netherlands” of 
the sea, whose sides are washed by billows that only in 
roughest weather have power enough to break a plate 
or upset a glass of Jrroy brut. Still, the glorious 
Art of the Old World remains to us. That must for 
many future years continue a purpose potent enough to 
stimulate our pilgrim steps! 


besides. 





Not, however, I must venture to say, in the case of 
Westminster Abbey. Every time I visit this famed 
London church I feel the chill of disillusionment grow 
sterner. Yesterday, as | entered it once again, perhaps 
recent recollections of France and Italy were, I will 
admit, too strongly assertive. Nevertheless, I found 
myself looking here and there with frequent amuse- 
ment, and not seldom, also, with sharp regret. Rarely 
have the English written themselves down with such 
clearness an inartistic race as in this renowned mauso- 
leum of their greatest men. Somebody once called that 
lovely old church of Santa Croce in Florence the *‘West- 
minster Abbey of Italy.”’ But the sculpture of Santa 
Croce, it should be remembered, is for the most part 
admirably fine—provided we except the very awkward 
statue of Dante placed there but a few years ago. 
Westminster Abbey, on the other hand, positively 
teems with bad sculpture. It is, in itself, such a very 
beautiful edifice, that these pale-gleaming monstrosities 
often become all the more painful. There is a kind of 
sweet grandeur about its interior which one does not 
see in the lordliest Continental churches. Then, too, 
the royal tombs are all of intensest interest. Austere. 
dignified, they are somehow still companionable, for 
every shadow of death’s repulsiveness has fled from 
them; they are petrified history, and that alone. And 
never, I believe. among all the souvenirs of human 
greatness, human happiness or human misfortune, is 
there a more splendid and somber proof of the ironies 
appareling man’s life than that which one may gaze 
upon in the Chapel of Henry VIL., where Elizabeth of 
England and Mary Stuart sleep side by side. The regal 
wrath and jealousy, the array of army against army, 
the blood-soaked tield, the passionate devotions ané@ 
furious hates, the pride of triumph, the daze of defeat, 
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the long imprisonment, the stealthy flight, the re- 
arrest, the awful warrant, the execution that made 
a continent shudder—it has all come to this: Two 
coftinfuls of dust lying here below ‘‘the knightly brasses 
of the graves,’’ below ‘‘the cold hic jacets of the dead’’! 
... As I have just quoted from Tennyson, I should 
record having for the first time seen the slab under 
which he rests. It is exceedingly plain—more so than 
vhat of Robert Browning, which immediately adjoins 
it. I confess myself sorry to have seen them laid thus 
close together. It seemed to argue an equality of fame: 
and I believe there will come a day when people will 
look down, read the name “Tennyson,” perhaps mur- 
mur, ‘‘Ah, yes,”’ and then ask: ‘“‘Robert Browning?— 
who was he?”’ 

I have seldom read a book of more terrible power 
than Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s new novel, ‘Patience 
Sparhawk and Her Times.”’ Its earlier portions, 
though very vivid, threaten you. now and then, with 
tedium, as the analysis of a child’s joys and miseries, 
when made the entresol of a novel, nearly always must. 
But later the pages of the book grow absorbing. They 
both horrify and delight, though they do not always 
charm. Patience’s career begins in California as the 
child of a disreputable mother. Circumstance drifts 
her eastward, where she falls in with certain temper- 
ance and salvationist ‘‘cranks,’’ who afford Mrs. Ather- 
ton a chance to describe them in terms of scorching 
realism. Afterward she marries a New York man of 
position, who maltreats her, from whom she flies. to 
whom later she returns (at his parents’ earnest entreaty), 
and whom, still later, she is accused of murdering by 
means of morphine. She is innocent of having done 
anything but detest her husband, who is an object 
well deserving her abhorrence. But circumstantial 
evidence actually places her in the electric chair, from 
which she is saved, an instant before death, by the 
brilliant lawyer who has desperately fought in her be- 
half, his main stimulus being a love which she recipro- 
cates. This is the merest outline of Mrs. Atherton s 
“argument.”* It is a skeleton that I feel ashamed of 
etching now that I give it a backward glance, for she 
has clad its bones with so much vital flesh. If the com- 
mencement of her story is too prolix and therefore hin- 
ders the harmony of its perspective, one can easily 
pardon this flaw. A somewhat infelicitous entrée en 
matiere serves only to render the remaining t tale more 
of a stingful surprise. I care less for Patience’s deal- 
ings with the New York Four Hundred than for almost 
any of her other strong-drawn experiences. It struck 
me, as an old New Yorker, that some of the feminine 
fashionables portrayed in her history were more possi- 
ble than probable. But the young creature's relations 
with newspaper men and women, with newspaper life, 
with newspaper falsities, follies, ambitions, depravities, 
could not, I think, be treated in more masterly fashion. 
Certain pages of this book sparkle with the richest tire 
of arapid and poignant intelligence. Others are weight- 
ful with meditative thought. Sometimes, while read- 
ing the whole remarkable work, you are prone to decide 
that so much analysis, so muc h serious introspec tion, 
must fail to insure its popularity. and again you feel 
convinced that so much crackling wit, so much drama- 
tic audacity, cannot fail to win throngs of readers. It 
is a novel ‘especially fascinating, I should affirm, from 
the fact that its few faults and its numerous merits in 
equal degree betray its author. You cannot lay it 
down, after full perusal, without the firm conviction 
that the intellect from which it has sprung is one of 
extraordinary, even amazing fiber. > ay Atherton, I 
am told, chooses just now to live overseas. But she is 
American to the bone. You see that in the restless, 
nervous impetus of her style, in the pundency of her 
observation, in the intimate and arraigning knowledge 
of her portraitures, whether done with softer oil, or 
harder black-and-white. As I said at the beginning of 
this sketch (which I would gladly amplify into an essay, 
since the subject deserves it), ‘‘Patience Sparhawk and 
Her Times” is a tale of terrible power. To my own 
thinking (which may be errant enough) its sole impor- 
tant shorte oming is a lack of artistic repose. The teller 
of the story is too much controlled and inthralled by it. 
It is so burningly unacademic, so stringently impres- 
sionistic, often even so luridly gothic, that the calmer 
subsequent sensation of its readers may pronounce it 
too “dashed off at a white heat,” despite all its prod- 
ucts of a reflection philosophic and severe. Yet this 
same charge could be urged against ‘Jane Eyre’; and 
though Charlotte Bronté, for pure passion, might easily 
be matched against this new biographer of ‘‘Patience 
Sparhawk,”’ the contest, if it concerned two womanly 
forces of rival intellectualism, might bestow on Mrs. 
Atherton distinct innings. 

Once more to mention the King of Siam (about 
whose goings and comings all the English journals are 
now gossiping with magpie volubility), I learn that he 
is soon to lunch at Osborne with the Queen. The late 
Shah of Persia, if I mistake not, did the same, and many 
an Oriental polygamist in former years has met the 
ladies of the English royal family on like intimate 
terms. I say ‘‘polygamist’’ with intentional] directness, 
just here, for the Siamese King’s well-known and inor- 
dinate practice of an odious habit mak2s him conspicu- 
ous even among his fellow-sovereigns of the East. In 
his case this habit is all the more revolting, since from 
early youth he has constantly been envisaged by modes 
and manners of Western decency. One wishes to say 
nothing on the subject of his religion. If he is a Brah- 
min and a good one, all the better for himself and his 
realm. But poly gamy is a hideous crime, and his ad- 
herence to it no ‘‘custom of the country” palliative 
should for an instant make endurable to himself. He 
has persistently associated with people of the highest 
civilization, and he not only speaks English with per- 
fett fluency but has studied much the histories of en- 
lightened lands. It passes my understanding how 
women of fine breeding and chaste morals—women like 
the Princess Christian, the Marchioness of Lorne, the 
Princess Henry of Battenberg—can endure, as they will 
and must, to sit in his presence. To their thinking. as 
to that of every sane and unprofligate man, he can ap- 
pear, in the matter of all sexual relations, like nothing 
except a leper of lewdness. The unutterable boredom 
which his presence and conversation must inflict upon 
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high-minded women of the sort 1 have named, and the 
necessity of treating him with a demeanor of extreme 
respect, must be a trial both to nerves and principles. 
This Chulalongkorn has no more religious right to go 
on debasing the ideal of woman than Christians have. 
The latter can readily find justification of polygamy in 
their own sacred writings—and quite as strong, too, as 
any which may be brought forward by this Mongolian 
Brigham Young. 

Nothing, as a mode of transportation, comforts more 
than the London cab, but nothing, as an affair of cheap- 
ness, could be more overrated. It forever tempts the 
London pedestrian because it is something really most 
reasonable of its kind. No one so clearly understands 
this as does he ‘‘born within the sound of Bow bells,” 
the cockney thorough and complete. To him the 

bus” is a godsend, the Underground a last resort, 
and the cab an insidious snare. It is all very well to 
tell one’s self that the cab is ‘‘only a shilling,”’ and that 
you are tired, and that you don’t feel like walking the 
next twenty streets this side of home. Are you aware, 
if you chance to be a New Yorker thus meditating, that 
you could secure in your native metropolis five im- 
mense rides by cable-car, horse-car or Elevated for 
precisely this same sum? Strangers in London often 
reckon up the amounts they have spent in cab-fares 
during a single week, and then almost shout with dis- 
may. And yet the actual cheapness of these vehicles 
remains an invariable fact. The other evening | was 
driven to a certain house five good miles away from my 
own residence, called for at a later hour and then rat- 
tled home again, and my bill was ten shillings—two 
dollars and a half. Ten miles for two dollars and a 
half! [ thought it wondrously moderate. And yet a 
Londoner to whom I imparted this opinion surprised 
me by declaring it dear. 1 could not help asking my- 
self what a New York ‘Jehu’? would have said on the 
subject. It must always be recorded to the credit 
of the London cabman that he is inflexibly polite. Not 
long ago I was taken by one from Liverpool Street fto 
Langham Street, which means a distance similar to that 
between the Astor House and the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
I paid, on alighting, somewhat thoughtlessly, eighteen 
pence—about thirty-seven cents in American coin, The 
driver murmured something about sixpence more being 
his due; and when I looked at him with a gleam of sur- 
prise in my gaze, he instantly descended from his box, 





and instead making rude demands, pulled out his 
‘tariff book,’ and with great politeness explained to 


me just why he had requested that supplementary six- 
pence. [was so charmed by his courtesy that [ felt like 
giving him an extra shilling in reward for it. 


can hear bevies of Londoners cry) 
would never have done—never in the world! Truth to 
tell, the cabman here is in my mind a much-abused 
being. It aiways strikes me that every man’s hand is 
against him. If he charges you more than two shillings 
to take you to some remote place in West Brompton or 
West Kensington, or even beyond, and you mention 
this fact to the mildest man of your acquaintance he 
instantly scowls and says “Extortion! The cabman 
is always looked upon as a scampish creature, avid for 
the unearned increment. Earlier English fiction bris- 
tles with hate for him, and unless my memory errs, 
Thackeray and Dickens have had their flings at him 
time and time again. Years ago, when I first came to 
London, I recall that I cut the most sorry figure. It 
seemed to me the most natural thing in the world that 
I should regard every driver of every hansom as a 
would-be rogue. To “haggle” and ‘‘quarrel’’? with him 
appeared the necessary attitude, and not to ask him his 
terms for a particular journey before entering his car 

riage, and not to refuse those terms and insist on smaller 
ones, held for me the humiliating suggestion of a most 
stupid ‘‘greenness.’’ And so, on several occasions, | 
made myself ridiculous by hailing cabs and attempting 
to bargain with their proprietors. I gained nothing, 
but to the honor of the fraternity I must state that 
though snubbed I was never snubbed with the least 
shade of impudence. Finally I met a merciful friend, 
who said to me: *‘What absurd idea have you got into 
your head? If they were ever the rascals they’ ve been 
painted, all that is long ago past. Don’t you know that 
there is a regular ley gal rate of sixpence a mile, and that 
you always pay a shilling anyway, whether you travel 
a nile or not? And for heaven's sake never tell a living 
soul besides me that you stood discussing your rate of 
fare for an ordinary London drive!’ It was a lesson 
which now seems stamped in my recollection with 
redness born of my own furious and mortified blushes, 
But, after all, | was far less to blame for my posture of 
greed and suspicion than those who years ago had cov- 
ered poor “‘cabby” with their unjust and cruel slander. 


But that (as I 


You can scarcely wonder that so many London writ- 
ers live out of town when you consider the multiplic- 
ity and clangorous resonance of London street-organs. 
Every one of these nuisances is a seeming competitor 
of the other in tintinnabulating shrillness. The ordinary 
instrument has now wholly disappeared. Three times, of 
late, the wild riot has been silenced and the ‘‘performer’’ 
paid to depart, by inmates of neighboring houses in my 
own street. The stentorian polkas and crashing waltzes 
are often foliowed by a throng of ragged children, who 
sometimes dance with astonishing skill in the middle 
of the streets, winning pennies which the nettled 
‘grinder’ himself must envy them in secret wrath. 
We speak of Paris as living on the sidewalks. So it 
does, though in a far different sense. Nearly all that 
one sees of such life in Paris is buoyancy, déswuvrement, 
mirth. But here the tragedy of rags and blanched faces 
and faltered entreaties for alms incessantly goes on. 
The poverty and drunkenness challenge, on all sides. 
your shudder. Of course there are smart purlieus 
where no shabby haunts are seen, but through these. 
be they Belgrave Square or St. James's, a form in tat- 
tered garb is liable to pass. Penury is not, as with us, 
crowded into one series of metropolitan sections; it is. 
on the contrary. ubiquitous and sporadic. But through 
it are zigzagged great flashes of lurid drama, like the 
lightning-bolts in Salvator Rosa’s clouds. You may see 
haggard creatures of either sex leer at the Salvation 
Army preacher, not in disrespect, but rather with in- 
ebriate courtesy. Forever does this fervid being pour 
forth his exhortations. I often marvel why the En- 
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glish are called a cold people, so much of their emo- 
tion is made spectacular, not to say panoramic. Im- 
agine revivalists like these going about Naples or 
Florence, Venice or Rome! The Latin races. too, may 
have their occasional tavern brawls, but in London 
these are almost as continuous as they are vile. From 
the public houses will issue a shrieking trio or pair— 
two women and a man, or one woman and two men, or 
merely a woman and a man. But there is always sure 
to be a woman; it is never a case of cherchez la femme; 
she is always there, ready at hand, and usually trem- 
bling with the stress of her own blasphemous invectives. 
There is no doubt of it—the women, over here, fail 
lower, as a rule, than do ours. As for the men, I had 
almost forgotten that such types of groveling scurrility 
existed at all. 


An 
surprise. 


American friend recently gave me a shock of 
“IT have been serving as a juror for the past 
two days,” he said. ‘What!’’ I exclaimed; ‘‘you, an 
American citizen, have done jury-duty in a London 
court? Is it true, then, that you have become a natural 
ized Englishman?’ ‘‘Not at all,” he smiled. “But 1 
have lived here a long time, as you know. For years, 
when summoned in this way before a London judge, 
I merely stated that I was an alien, and no further 
trouble ensued. At last, however, the case is changed, 
My plea will no longer be listened to, and L am com- 
= te as a juror, precisely as if | had been 
orn below the shadow of St. Paul’s.”’ This, when 1 
had ruminated upon it, appealed to me as decidedly 
odd. 1 think that the gentleman, if he had chosen, 
might have taken a distinct stand. It was a case, un- 
less | am greatly mistaken, in which he might have 
made successfal application to the American consul. 
He still remained, as [ have said, a citizen of the United 
States. Our present Embassador to the Court of St. 
James's may dwell here for eight years; it is perfectly 
conceivable that he may dwell here even longer, pro- 
vided the administration at Washington should so per- 
mit. But who would presume to state that for this 
reason he should be in any way mixed up with the law 


serve 


giving or law-making of Great Britain? Uncle Sam” 
allows his ‘nephews and nieces’ to live where they 


please, and one of the chief reasons for his sending rep- 
resentative ministers to foreign lands is his willingness, 
his determination, to protect their rights and interests 
wherever they may elect to abide. My friend, being 
an American citizen, has no British vote. Why, then, 
should he be called upon to exercise even a single duty 
of the native Briton? He was very meek and complais- 
ant on the whole subject, but I could not help asking 
myself whether an Englishman resident on American 
soil yet undesirous of being nationalized there, would 
not have employed a much more haughty and impera- 
tive One can see him rushing with his “‘griev- 
ance’ to the English consul at New York or Boston, 
and one can hear the immediate veto with which either 
of those authorities would have empowered him. Im- 
agine, member of the American colony in 
Paris being told that he must serve as a French jury- 
man! In that case, however, he could always plead his 
ignorance of the language. This he would no doubt do, 
and afterward go to his cercle and rattle off in fluent if 
unidiomatic French the tale of his clever escape. 


course, 


also, some 


I was seated in the reading-room of a very promi- 
nent London hotel. the other evening, when I chanced 
to become mildly implicated in a rather droll occur- 
rence, Not far away from me sat a young man who 
desired a bottle of sarsaparilla, and had given his order 
for it. But the waiter was nonplused, He looked very 
wise at first, and disappeared. Then he returned, and 
whispered certain puzzled questions to the young man, 


whose turn it now became to look greatly embarrassed, 
He was very probably a tourist who had not before 


As the waiter again left the room he 
passed so close to me that I ventured to exploit # little 
whisper myself. “The gentleman,” [ said, “*means an 
American drink called sarsaparilla.”’ Shortly after- 
ward | went forth into the outer hall, where the inevi- 
table British bar-maid (perhaps 1 should here call her 
“bar-lady’’) stood ambushed in her alcove. *‘Sarsapa- 
rilla!’”’ | heard her muttering contemptuously to the 
befogged waiter. Why, of course we ‘aven’t got it. 
it's a medicine for the blood!” 

“How English!’ I thought, a 
the starlight of stately old Portland Place. 
here is ‘an hotel,’ as they say over here, which 
draws iminense revenues from its American 

; haven't a doubt that sarsaparilla bad been 
aske: d for there many a time before. It is a wholesome 
and excellent drink, as every American knows. But it 
took the Londoners almost half a century to learn how 
to make a “cocktail.” and now, when you ask for a 
lemonade you are supplied with some distressing bot- 


visited London, 


s I sauntered forth into 
‘And yet 
yearly 


uests! 


tled stuff even worse than our lemon-soda. What I 
deplored in this whole matter was the young man's 
embarrassment. If I had been he | would have 
marched myself out to the “bar-lady’’ and informed 


her that since the hotel was so constantly patronized 
by Americans she might just as well be good enough to 
inform the proprietor that sarsaparilla should hereafter 
take its place among his ordinary refreshments—as a 
very pleasant and civilized potion, and not by any 
means as a ‘“‘medicine for the blood,” 

« -e- _ 


good effects of bicycling on the body 
increase of the number of signboards on 
country roads. Any one who has walked or driven 
about the rural portions of the country knows that 
boards showing the directions and distance to places in 
the vicinity are about as rare as saints at prize “fights. 
The wheelmen intend to change all this; they are 
petitioning town and city authorities to place proper 
indicators at all road-crossings and forks, and as the 
wisdom of the suggestion is apparent and the cost very 
small it is probable that the petitions will be granted 
and that ‘‘the wayfaring man, though a fool, may 
read.”’ 


OnE of the 
politic is the 


THERE are people using Dobbins’ Electric Soap to- 
day who commenced its use in 1865. Would this be the 
case were it not the purest and most economical soap 
Ask your grocer for it. Look out for imita 
Dobbins’, 


made? 
tions. 
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THERE has always been a class of persons who oppose 
physical exercises, on the ground that they injure the 
constitution. There has always been available an as- 
sortment of doctor’s opinions or certificates, supporting 
these persons’ views. And on the part of exercisers, 
there has always been a contemptuous rejoinder, to the 
effect that the objectors did not know what they were 
talking about, and citing instances to prove that exer- 
cise is the best known means of confirming health and 
prolonging life. It is singular how bitter these disputes 
often become. The objectors have generally been 
women, or men who ought to have been women; the 
advocates of exercise have, of course, usually been ex- 
ercisers. Of late years a great many women have 
joined the exercisers’ ranks, and, with feminine logic, 
have been more strenuous in upholding the use or abuse 
of their muscles than the nen were before them; but 
this secession has only increased the acrimony of the 
apostles of non-exertion. To hear some of them talk 
you would think that nature gave us a muscular system 
in order that we might atrophy it. And they rake the 
newspapers with a fine-tooth comb; and when they 
drag out an instance of somebody who was strong or 
active, who nevertheless died, suddenly or otherwise, 
soon after, or long after, he or she had taken exercise, 
they point to it with a sort of furious satisfaction, and 
exclaim, ‘‘There!”’ 

I knew a young man who was a first-rate amateur 
boxer, and a very strong man; he was also a hard 
drinker. He could hold you out at arms-length, or 
break your jaw with a blow, or empty a bottle of cham- 
pagne while you waited. He fell ill; and a few min- 
utes before his death he held out his arm, a bar of bone 
and muscle, and said, ‘‘Can a man with an arm like 
that die?’’ I recall how, twenty years ago, a famous 
English professional oarsman died of heart-disease in 
arace. I knew a broad-shouldered, ruddy, triumphant 
athlete who caught cold, developed pneumonia, and 
was dead in a few days. I knew Dr. Winship, who 
lifted three thousand pounds, and died before most men 
have attained their full strength. I have known many 
men who covered their bodies with huge, hard muscles, 
but whose cheeks were always pale and whose stamina 
was as deficient as their strength was great. The 
strongest man in college in my time became an anemic 
and meager wreck not long after graduating. I have 
observed that many if not most of the great specialists 
in athletics have gone stale after a few seasons, and 
that almost all of them are hopelessly back-numbers 
long before they reach forty. They live their whole 
athletic lifetimes in a few years, and that is the end of 
them so far as athletics are concerned, if not altogether. 

Meanwhile it has seldom happened that an athlete 
while in the zenith of his powers has admitted that he 
was overdoing the thing. But nowadays we have all 
varieties; and accordingly there was published last 
week a solemn statement from one of the first bicycling 
experts of the season to the effect that he was killing 
himself, and that he knew it. I recollect that when 
the great Spanish dancer, Carmencita, first enchanted 
the town, a woman correspondent of some local news 
paper published a gushing article about her, ending 
with the tragic revelation that the poor girl was dying 
of heart-disease, and that some night—perhaps to-night, 
perhaps next week or month—the applauding and wor- 
shiping audience would see her drop lifeless to the stage. 
She is, however, alive yet, and in robust health, I am 
happy to say. I hope that our bicycle champion will 
have a similar happy disappointment. But what chiefly 
amused me in his statement was the assumption 
underlying it that he knew, or was competent to know, 
whether he were killing himself by his exertions or not. 
What is he? A boy of twenty-one or so, the son of a 
Welsh butcher, with a sound digestion, a heart as big 
as a bullock’s, and lungs like the bellows of a black- 
smith; admirably proportioned withal, and solidly 
muscled. Although so great in fame, he is small in 
stature, and has the superior nervous organization and 
stamina that good small men so often display. He eats 
good plain food, neither drinks nor smokes, and his 
entire physical life is clean and wholesome. On the 
other hand, he rides thirty to fifty miles a day on his 
wheel—so he says—and I suppose he scorches much of 
the distance. But he finished his last great race, of 
over thirty miles, without a sign of distress. It will 
need a better competitor than he has yet met to kill 
him. At the same time, I do not anticipate that he 
will live to be a hundred. He is not, one may*presume, 
a person of large intellectual resources, and I do not see 
why very prolonged existence should be a boon to him. 
He may survive to sixty or even seventy, and that is 
long enough for the average of us. But his setting up 
to pronounce as to his own vital prospects is comic; he 
knows a]! about bicycling; but nothing at all about the 
resources of the human physical machine. 

What does.it al! amount to? A sedentary life inhib- 
its the circulation of the blood; it leaves the surface of 
the body, and is determined to the inner organism and 
the brain; the digestion tends to weaken; the mucous 
membrane becomes sensitive; the heart throbs too 
easily; the lungs are not fully aerated, and a little 
exertion induces panting; the body becomes too fat, or 
unduly thin, and it needs little exposure to bring on 
disease. Nevertheless, many persons who never take 
exercise live to a good age, or even a great age: and 
though most of them are never robust, or perhaps do 
not know what it is to feel quite well, they manage to 
get up every morning for seventy or eighty years, and 
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to do their allotted work. And the man who could 
break them across his knee, or knock them over with a 
snap of the finger, has been underground for a genera- 
tion. 

What does exercise do? If it be regular and reason- 
able, it distributes the blood all over the body, relieving 
internal and cerebral congestions; it is the occasion of 
the blood itself becoming stronger in its ability to throw 
off injurious influences; it steadies the heart and tough 
ens and expands the lungs; it fortifies the mucous mem- 
brane, diminishing the liability to ‘‘colds’’ and other 
morbid affections; it guarantees the digestion, and 
regulates and eases the bowels; it nourishes the mus- 
cles, removing waste and keeping them fresh, elastic and 
enduring; it keeps the joints flexible, and clears and 
refines the skin, which becomes so satiny and thin that 
it can be pinched away from any part of the surface of 
the body. It re-enforces the eyesight, and enables the 
brain to do its work with comparatively small fatigue, 
or subsequent reaction. It gives sound sleep and quiet 
nerves. It makes man master of himself and adequate 
to emergencies, and thereby greatly enlarges his sphere 
of usefulness, ability, and pleasure. 

What does exercise do if it be spasmodic, or exces- 
sive, or both? It disorders the system, dragging the 
circulation violently into unaccustomed channels, sur- 
feiting one portion and starving another. It disturbs 
the nerves, and thereby upsets what may be called the 
organic common-sense, so that all manner of extrava- 
gances and calamities ensue in the subconscious regions 
of the body. It strains the heart and strains the lungs; 
it lessens the flow of gastric juice, and alternately con- 
gests and saps the mucous membrane. It swells and 
stiffens the muscles, and then renders them anemic, 
so that atrophy sets in; it exhausts the brain without 
normally employing it; it dulls the eyes and makes the 
cheeks pallid ; it incapacitates the internal organs to 
resist disease, and lowers the entire vitality, It not 
only shortens life, but lays it under constant obliga- 
tions which it is incompetent to discharge, And all it 
does in the way of compensation is to empower the sub- 
ject to perform special acts of strength and activity, in 
excess of what is normal for his frame; he does them, 
makes his ‘‘record”’ (or fails to make it as the case may 
be), and then goes into bankruptcy. One would not 
suppose that men would be so foolish. But there is a 
mania for records, and the public is responsible for it 
quite as much as the record-makers. If some phe- 
nomenon were to do the 100-yard in nine seconds flat 
Lapras a hundred desperate youths would kill or half 

ill themselves, during the next two years, in the vain 
effort to equal or surpass it. The hundred yards proba- 
bly never will be run in nine seconds, any more than 
the mile will be in four minutes; but what if they 
were? These records are of no use. They are, or 
should be, the unique achievements of certain wonder- 
fully gifted athletes who happen to make them on some 
special occasion. They never ought to be deliberately 
tried for by any one. But the man who, not being nat- 
urally a phenomenon, attempts to accomplish by abnor- 
mal training and effort what the other did by a happy 
miracle, is a foolish person, and the encouragement of 
the irresponsible public, though it abates his accounta- 
bility, does not excuse him. 

What it amounts to, then, is, that everybody ought 
to exercise, but that only a few are capable, without 
injury, of noticeable feats of endurance and strength. 
The first aim of exercise should be to augment the vital- 
ity; and that should be the last aim also. Muscular 
power will come incidentally ; but it should never be 
sought at the sacrifice of the main end, The outside of 
the body should never be built up at the expense of the 
inside; for it is our insides, not our outsides, that keep 
us alive and well. Some men are born with a genius 
for strength, just as others are born with a genius for 
painting, bridge-building, or invention. These can 
make records without hurting themselves; the others 
may make them too, but at a fatal cost. The most 
beneficial exercise, for all persons, is that which is 
taken in the open air, and is accompanied with deep 
breathing. There is no necessity for using weights, in 
any form, in order to secure the best results from exer- 
cise; the only advantage of weights is that they help us 
to overcome our natural indolence. It requires less 
will-power to haul on a pulley-weight, or put up a 
dumb-bell, than to contract the same muscles without 
such assistance: but it is certain that the latter form of 
exercise is superior in its effects to the former, without 
regarding the training of the will which it involves, 
You can tire yourself just as thoroughly, working with 
empty hands, as with a 180-pound bell, or a 50-pound 
club. But it requires more will, more care, and a little 
more time. A given amount of work, however, does 
you more good when spread over a certain length of 
time than when compressed into a shorter time. It is 
b tter, for example, to put up a 5-pound dumb-bell five 
hundred times than to put up a 50-pound dumb-bell 
fifty times—the aggregate weight lifted in both cases 
being twenty-five hundred pounds. A great deal of the 
most useful sort of exercise may take the form of simply 
resisting the drag of gravitation on all parts of the body. 
What we call the appearance of age is due almost solely 
to the effect of this drag. Constantly lift yourself 
against the drag. and you will not show signs of age. 
Lift the chest, lift the trunk above the hips, never let 
yourself sag anywhere, sit erect. stand erect, step with 
lightness, hold your chin up and back, keep your brow 
lifted, don’t let the corners of your mouth droop. These 
physical efforts will suggest a habit of mind which in 
turn helps the effort. Resist gravitation: that one 
maxim, faithfully followed up, will keep you young 
and well. As to exercises, bear in mind that those 
which exercise the trunk—the chest, loins, back, and 
abdomen—are the most desirable: this mania for show- 
ing a hard biceps is idiotic: you may be dying of ex- 
haustion. like my friend mentioned above, with a 
biceps like an oaken knot. 

Speaking of being born to strength, there is an ex- 
traordinary case in the papers of a child lately produced 
in Missouri who weighed but one pound. His dimen- 
sions are given, and must be presumed to be correct. 
His total stature was eight inches—about as long as 
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your hand. His head was two inches long—the size of 
an average California peach. Even so, it was twice as 
big as it ought to have been: the classic proportion is, 
eight heads equal the length of the body. His arms 
were three inches in length, which is hardly more than 
that of your little finger; not very long, yet longer by 
an inch than his legs, which, also, were but three-quar- 
ters of an inch in circumference at the thigh. His fin- 
gers were one-third of an inch long—half the length of 
your thumb-nail. His trunk, from throat to crutch, 
measured two and a half inches—just about as long as 
your thumb; but it measured about the chest only 
three inches, which is exceeded by many thumbs. His 
foot is an inch in length. This Hercules is an actual 
a squatting down, he could be covered 
with a good-sized claret-glass. He was alive, and had 
blue eyes and black hair. His flesh was almost trans- 
lucent, so that you could trace the bony framework 
through it. His cry was as the mew of a new-born 
kitten. 

As an — at the other end of the scale, take a 
pair of twins that I knew*of—girl—born about thirty 
years ago. Each of these young ladies weighed, on 
their first birthday, twenty-three and a half pounds— 
forty-seven pounds the pair of them. They are living 
still, and each tips the scale at over four hundred 
pounds, Their mother was also an immense woman. 
Their brothers and sisters were of ordinary size. They 
may be said therefore, these twins, to have in a meas- 
ure maintained the pace they set at the start. But this 
would be a funny world if its denizens developed at all 
points according to the scale of their debit. The twins 
weighed over twenty times as much at birth as the Mis- 
sourl baby; suppose they grew up to be twenty times 
as tall! In that case they ought to be at least one hun- 
dred feet in height; and should weigh not four hundred 
pounds, but, at the smallest computation, ten thousand, 
or perhaps a great deal more: statistics are lacking. 
My stars!) Fancy such a couple, dressed in the fashion, 
walking down Fifth Avenue! The Waldorf would not 
seem much of a hovel; they could reach up and pat it 
on the roof. But the power which holds nature to her 
norm 1s incalculable. It kept my twins down to six 
feet at most. But the apologue shows that we are not 
all physical equals, and should keep to our limit, under 
pains and penalties. 


The bicycle is so omnipresent just now that in its 
various phases and uses it becomes a sort of illustration 
of progress. A Jaw has been passed in Washington, for- 
bidding bicyclists to use handle-bars which favor stoop- 
ing shoulders. This may seem incredible, but it is true. 
You are not to stoop when you are riding: if you do, 
you will be punished with fine or imprisonment, or 
both. This is in America—and in the capital of that 
free and enlightened country. We have got to the 
point where we prescribe by law the attitude to be as- 
sumed by our citizens in public. IT protest, Lean hardly 
believe my own pen as I write. No one can object more 
strongly than I do against the hump-backed position of 
the average bicycler; but rather than have it corrected 
by law, I would gladly see our entire population suffer 
from spinal disease, consumption, and heart-failure. 
The whims cf the Opera Bouffe Duchess were sober 
common-sense compared with this. How can we tol 
erate it? Can the mind of our law-givers (we will call 
it their mind) ever conceive of any form of outrage 
which we will not tolerate? Of course, to be law-abid- 
ing is good: but we cannot lay to our souls the flatter 
ing unction of that virtue; we are not law-abiding 
when we lynch people. We submit without a murmur 
to the most preposterous tyranny and incredible despot- 
ism, such as might make the manhood of a hop-toad re- 
volt; but we are always ready to take the law into our 
own hands the moment that doing so involves a need- 
Jess and brutal breach, not of law merely, but of de 
cency, Civilization, and humanity. Oh, we are a 
strange people. We have our Lincolns, our Grants, 
our Emersons. our Edisons: and then we have our 
Gerrys, our Comstocks, and our... But 1 do not 
know the name of the person who is responsible for 
the Washington law against stooping over the handle- 
bars of a bicycle. I only know that his brain in a grain 
of mustard seed would rattle round like @ parched pea 
in the dome of St. Peter's at Rome. 


Nothing has gratified te so much, of late, as the 
nomination of John L. Sullivan to be mayor of Boston. 
He announces his motto—**Down with humbugs, and 
may the best man win!’’ He owes his nomination to 
the fact that Mr. Quincy, of Boston, descendant of one 
of the best Beacon Street families, declined upon a re- 
cent public occasion to accept John’s proffered hand. 
The conduct of Mr. Quincy, if correctly reported, fully 
merits such a rejoinder; and if he represents his class 
in Boston, then that class fully deserves not only to 
have John nominated for mayor, but to have him 
elected. It is not improbable that he may be elected; 
if I know Boston, there are citizens enough in it of the 
sort to elect him. Were La citizen of Boston I would, 
under the circumstances, gladly travel ten thousand 
miles for the purpose of casting my vote for John. The 
time has gone by (if ever there was such a time) for the 
sort of snobbishness ascribed to Mr. Quincy to be en- 
dured. And John, a8 mayor, could not possibly do any 
harm; he might very likely do a great deal of good. 
This is a democratic country; and I should be glad to 
see the actual democracy in power; it believes in *‘ Down 
with humbugs, and may the best man win!’ Collars- 
and-Cuffs, and Humbug, in places of authority, are re- 
sponsible for more than half our present ills. If John 
had a barrel, he would be elected beyond a doubt; but 
I fear the other side has at its disposal more of that 
argument than he. Meanwhile, his mere nomination is 
enough to show whither the wind is blowing. 


A lady whose husband was under treatment in a hos- 
pital received news of his death; he had been there a 
year or more at the time, during which she had not seen 
him. In due course the body was sent home; and she 
had a good funera] and buried it, remarking that the 
departed had sadly altered in appearance from what he 
was wont to be. She settled down into gentle widow- 
hood; and then, one morning, in walked her husband, 
alive and well, and not looking so unnatural after all. 

We are bound to assume that this couple had lived 
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happily together, and that the wife was grieved when 
she saw what she supposed to be the remains of her hus- 
band put underground Yet we cannot help speculat 
ing as to her feelings when she saw him reappear. This 
is not to be classed with the Ban h-Arden cases. In 
those, the wife is left in suspense for ten vears, nore 
or Jess, she mourns in uncertainty ; then she yields to a 
new suitor, and the uel enacts itself as Providence 
inay please. tut here there was no doubt; the blow 
fell all at once, and there was nothing to be done but to 
get the funeral over and bear up. Now as a general 
rule, there is no event to which the mind so speedily 
accustoms itself as it do to death The very fact that 
the loss is irretrievable con ) Is u to adjust ourselves 
to it. Whatis the use of don otherwise? Tears are 
natural, and should not be withheld: but they cannot 
bring back the departed; and sooner or later—as often 
sooner as later—we bring ourselves into harmony with 
the inevitable We may regret an absent friend, whom 
we know to be alive, though absent, for many years; 
he lives in our memory, because he is alive, and may 
come back to us at any time Buta friend as dear as 
he, who is dead, i practically forgotten ina few months; 
if our life is a busy one, ina few weeks. The reason is 
that we know he never can come back: his career is 
done: we must accommodate ourselves to the inevi- 
table. It is no discredit to human nature that this is 


is itany slight to the dead; but the mind in- 


> nor 
stinctively resents the useless, and anything less useful 
than longing for what we know we can never have 
would be hard to name 

Suppose, then, that after we have settled down into 
this sober and sensible frame of mind, our dead friend 
bobs up once more, sound in wind and limb \re we 
glad or sorry? Ido not hesitate to say that we are not 
glad Put it as strong as you like: make it a young 
husband, deeply in love with his beautiful young wife; 
she dies; he almost dies of rief but recovers: then 
she returns. Surely he ought to b lad, if anybody 
can be. But no: he is not glad. He had adjusted him 
elf to one thing, for ood and all, and he ean never 
alter himself back, to suit the une x pected ‘hange We 


ali expect death, but none of us expect this kind of res 


urrection. Qur young husband had been thinking of 
his late wife : iblessed spirit i Heaven: he had canon 
ized her: he communed with her in his dreams re had 
meditated on the perfection of het short life he had re 
yarded her as the beckoning influence which should 
draw him also to Heaven, and preserve him from evil 
in this Jower life And now here she is in solid flesh 
and blood! It isan insult: an anticlimax: he pretends 
to like it, but in his heart he does not. In unguarded 
moments he catches himself asking himself, ‘*Whiy 
couldn't she stay dead Hie tinds himself recalling 
an advertisement in a certain daily paper Bedbugs 
permanently killed Ay, you may smile; but the 
thing is humorous only because it is so pathetic. Noth- 


than earthly love and friendship 
but when the dead have sepa 


ing could be stancher 


till death dothem pa 


rated themselves from the living, let them beware how 
they return: the world has changed since they were 
yone, and we who survived them have changed too 
We do not wish to see them, though we may have fan 
cied that we did—for mortal man does not like to ad 


mit the truth of his own limitations: they seem to him 


indecent: but they are not so; they are inherent in our 
mortalitv. There is more in death than meets the eve, 
or than we realize; it does not separate physically so 
much as spiritually. No doubt, when we ourselves die, 
we shall meet those we loved here with undiluted joy 
and undiminished sympathy; but that reunion will be 
natural. We and they will then be tarred with the 
same brush—or, to use a less material simile, illumi 
nated with the same radiance. Upon the whole we 
may deem it fortunate that these returnings from the 
grave are so rare as they are, 

A famous poet and old friend of mine has gone to 


the Klondyke, and is writing letters by the way to a 
newspaper, or two newspapers. Whatever he writes is 
worth reading, if we only make sure that we get it. 
But he has an infirmity which renders this less simple 
a matter than might be supposed, Several times, in 
perusing his printed communications, Lhave been pet 

plexed by an apparent inc »herence or obscurity, or gap 
in the narrative, or other oddity; and it w as only after 
I had met with a number of these rebuffs that 1 remem 


bered the cause of them. The truth is, nobody can read 
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Joaquin Miller’s handwriting; he himself is unequal to 
that achievement. He wrote a delightful book some 


twenty years ago--‘‘Life Among tine Modocs.” He 
wrote it; but no one has ever read it. What we have 
read is another book. It was sent to the printers in 
London; after a while came a message from them to 
Mr. Miller, saying that they were unable to decipher 
his MS. Would he come down to the office and inter- 
pret? Certainly he would; and down he went, and sat 


shoulder to shoulder with the puzzled printers, took up 
the MS., and started in to read. But he was halted by 
his first sentence: ‘‘Humph!” ejaculated Joaquin, “‘now 
what did I write there, sure enough?—Oh, well,’’ con- 
tinued the poet, after a minute's study, “‘what’s the use 
of bothering? I can’t figure out this stuff; but I'll tell 
you what I will do, boys Ill just read out of my own 
head!’ So he began, and, assisted by a written word 
or phrase here and there, dictated a new book to those 
Cockney printers, like unto the original no doubt; yet 
not identically it; probably better than it. There was 
no other way. For as touching Joaquin’s handwriting, 
it has this peculiarity, in addition to the difticulties of 
form which it shares with the chirography of Horace 
Greeley and other experts in that line: it embodies a 
mode of spelling that is wholly the poet's own. The 
same word is seldom spelled twice alike; and still more 
seldom is it spelled the way the dictionaries give it. 
Spelling is a matter of moods with Joaquin; he 
“heart,” let us say, in one way after he has been laid 
up with a twinge of rheumatism, and in quite another 
way after a brisk ride in the free “‘pararie” air. It is 
an admirable plan, and I wish we all had independence 
and genius enough to follow it; but when combined 
with the pothooks and trammels which the poet intro- 
duces as letters, it is too much for the merely human 
compositor; and this is the occasion of the eccentrici- 
ties which appear to mark the tenor of my dear friend's 
dispatches.—He is a genuine man and a good fellow as 
well as a genius; 


spells 


and T envy him that glorious journey. 


He may make a fortune in the Klondyke; but he will 
never be a wealthy man, for he gives away all he gets. 
He isa great deal richer than all the gold in Alaska 
could make him. 


in his resignation as Chief 
will not be did 
A man may be many good things, 
head of New York Police. The 
Head of our Police should be a gentleman and a soldier 
and a martinet for discipline and form. There 
was never seen better material more shame fully spoiled 
than in the case of our police. Out of every thousand 
men the force, all but one have the bearing and 
character of hulking loafers. There is not one ina hun- 


Mr. Conlin, who handed 
of Police 
not fill his position, 


and yet not be a fit 


a day or two since, missed: he 


good 


on 


dred that could not easily be thrashed by a man of ordi- 
nary strength and cleverness. fighting on equal terms. 


uniform and their clubs that save them from 
annihilation a dozen times a day: and, as the bobby 
‘Punch,’ “If T kill you, it’s nothing: but if you 
it’s Murder!’ But hulking loafers, in mind 
and body, is exactly what the great majority of our so- 
called ‘Finest’? are; and such they will remain, under 
such chiefs as Conlin, who is an amiable man, of no 


It is their 


Saves mn 
kill me, 


weight or force, or Comprehension of the value of dis- 
cipline. They hold themselves like plowmen; their 
stomachs protrude, their hips hang loose, they are im- 
pudent and surly, and intent, not upon their duty, but 


pull.’ I should like 
years’ course of such 


The New York pe- 


upon securing and working their ‘ 
to see them put through a three 
drill German conscripts get. 
liceman, as he is now, is such a thing as never before 
existed anywhere; and a hundred years hence he will 
be, L hope, as extinct, and as much a grotesque historic 
curiosity, as the Plesiosaurus is to us to-day. Mean- 
while, Jet us tind a proper man for Mr. Conlin’s suc- 


as the 


cessor 
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THE SON OF HIS FATHER. 


‘WHAT an advantage to him such a father will be!” 


said hosts of people, when he was about eight years 
old. And they kept making the same remark for a 
good many years afterward. 


\t school he would sometimes hear it whispered 


behind his back that he was the son of his father. 
When he failed at his tasks. the teachers would refer to 
his father’s commanding intellect. When he deported 
himself with mischief he was reminded of the high 
moral lesson which the actions, speeches and writings 
of his father had equally shown. At college his first 
year was a rather brilliant one; but when the real 


record of his standing transpired he was annoyed to 
learn that much more had been expected of him. At 
the same college had not his father held the highest 
rank for an uninterrupted space of four years? When 
this view of the case became apparent to him, he heaved 
a forlorn Afterward he sought his father, who 
was busy among and papers. It seemed to him 
that ever since he had reached the age of four his father 


sigh. 


books 


had been busy among books and papers. He told of 
how persons had made invidious comparisons. His 
father smiled and patted him on the shoulder. That 


smile seemed to say: ‘‘“My dear boy, you may perhaps 
be Viceroy, but you cannot be King. How is such an 
event possible ** Then his father went on writing or 
reading; he was always doing one or the other when 
not giving dinners or being dined by people who praised 
and flattered bim to the skies. He never went into soci- 
ety except as a notability, a luminary, a bright particu- 
lar star. Whether or no he possessed genius or merely 
talent, he certainly possessed tact. 

His son disliked the answer. He had got very tired 
of being always smiled at and patted on the back. He 
had no doubt that his father cared for him, just as he 
had cared for his dead wife. But then, on the other 
hand, there was nothing for which he cared half so 
much as his own beautiful, monumental, many-turreted 
Fame. 

The son felt discouraged, but still worked 
ing his second year. He ardently strove, on several 
oceasions, for oratoric honors. ‘‘Admirable,”’ was the 
verdict passed on his efforts. ‘‘But then his father is 
such a splendid speaker, you know. He seems tame 
indeed by contrast!”’ 


hard dur 
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One evening, at a social assemblage he caught the 
sound of voices just behind him. Hearing his name 
mentioned, he listened. A young man and a young 
woman were talking together, and talking about him. 

She: Do you think him handsome? 

He: Yes: and yet . 

She: I know what you're going tosay. He’s not so 
tall as his father, and hasn’t his father’s fine-cut feat- 
ures. 

He: Precisely. Still, he ought to be very thankful 
to himself the son of so remarkable a man. 

By slow yet distinct degrees he began to feel that he 
was not at all thankful. If his name had been different 
he might have cared less. But it was his father’s name 
with a ‘‘Junior’’ attached. Hence the paternal superi- 
ority stared upon him every time that he was called by 
this name, every time that he signed it. During his 
third collegiate year he began to write verses, and ac- 
cumulated, after several months, a goodly number of 
creditable lyrics. Two or three friends induced him to 
have them privately printed. A prominent newspaper 


got hold of a copy and reviewed the collection with 
critical respect. But the keynote of its commentary 
was invariable. The little book was an echo of his 


father’s youthful rhymes, written before he became the 
celebrated novelist, historian and political orator whom 
thousands now admired. “‘I shall write no more verses,” 
decided the Son of his Father, on reading this critique. 
Meanwhile he had carefully read his fi ther ‘s youthful 
rhymes, and convinced himself that neither in manner 
nor matter did they bear the vaguest resemblance to his 
During his last year at college he joined a debat- 
and repeatedly came off with conceded vic- 
yet nobody gave him credit for the fire and 
finish of his discourses. ‘His father has very probably 
coached him,*’ was the general observation, *‘and why, 
anyway, should we feel surprised at an ability so clearly 
inherited?” 

This displeased and wearied him, On leaving col- 
lege he felt no exhilaration at the high degree to which 
he had attained, ‘Too bad that he did not graduate 


own. 
ing society 
tory. And 


first in everything, like his father,’* said Tom, Harry 
and Dick. By this time he had fallen in love with a 


charming young girl. His mother had left him a fairly 


large fortune, though he was in no modern sense an 
eligible parti. The young lady, on the day following 
their engagement, confessed to him that if he had not 


been the son of so distinguished a man she would never 
have received her parents’ consent to the union. “If 
you marry me, then, for my tather and not myself.”’ he 
replied, “‘I don’t want to become your husband.” He 
was now growing intensely sensitive on the subject of 
his illustrious birth. A quarrel ensued, and his troth 
was forever broken. 

A year later he published a novel, on which he had 
spent considerable toil. The critics gave it glowing 
notices, but stated that it was directly an imitation of 
his father’s fictional method and spirit. This reminded 
him that he had long ago outgrown all appreciation of 
his father’s method and spirit both as a novelist and his- 
But he felt himself capable of writing, from his 
certain history of a certain 
to his father, one day, and 
sir,’ he added, ‘I wish 


torlan,. 
own newer viewpoint, a 
land and time. He went 
made this declaration. ‘‘But, 
hereafter to change my name. I wish to take the name 
of my mother’s grandfather. By an act of Congress, as 
you know, | can do this. And I need not explain to you 
my reasons for desiring to make the change.”’ 

Rising from the desk at which he had been seated, 
his father glared at him with indignant eyes. ‘How 
dare you—how dare you—ungrateful son?’ rang the 
reply. “‘Such a proposition is infamous! And it is thus 
that you presume to treat my hard-won fame! 
God, sir! are you jealous of it? 

The elderly gentleman, white to his twitching lps, 
fell back in a partial faint within the armchair from 
which he had Jately reared himself. 

“No, no, father! I didn’t think you would take it 
that way! Forgive me—please forgive me! I am not 
ungrateful, and I respect your fame as devoutly as any 
one else on earth!’ 

And so it happened that the speaker of these filial 
words became His Father's Son in good earnest. He 
has never married; he has never written a line for 
editor or publisher; he has never employed his powers 
of oratory or debate. He has simply gone on living in 
leisureful obscurity, oversh: gti by the grandeur of 
his paternity. And now and then the inevitable mur- 
murs drift to him: ‘‘How strange that the sons of great 
men so often turn out so commonplace.” 

EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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AMERICAN steel, in the form of railway rails, 
tinues to pierce the British heart and wound the British 
pocket. The newest order, and one much larger than 
that received from Int lia a month ago, is from Ireland, 
and calls for twenty thousand tons. If we can compete 
with English rolling-milis within two or three hundred 
miles of the mills themselves, we shall undoubtedly 
supply iron for rails on England’s own railroads. 
When this comes to pass we may confidently expect a 
large body of English immigrants of the class that 
brings plenty of money with them, for the English 
rolling-mill owners will have to choose between moving 


con- 


their ‘‘plants” to the United States and going out of 
business. Well, they will learn that a great lot of the 
best blood of the old country preceded them, and 


brought much that was better than money, too. 
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Every part of every Columbia 
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THAT his sermons might be heard ina 
number of hospitals and other institu- 
tions Canon Fleming of St. Michael's 
Church, London, has had a large tele- 
phone transmitter placed in his pulpit. 

The new Congressional Library being 
built at Washington has already about 
forty-four miles of shelving, which will 
accommodate over two million books. 
The ultimate capacity of the building 
for books will be nearly four million five 
hundred thousand volumes, which will 
take one hundred miles of shelving. 

Miss Harriet Audubon of 


the old home of her grandfather, John 
James Audubon, the naturalist. She tells 
us that the present memoirs given to the 
world of her distinguished ancestor are 
not quite satisfactory or correct. Her 
cousin, Miss Marie 


in French, the letters being so small that 
a magnifying-glass was necessary to de- 
cipher most of them. 

In the great wheat belt of Kansas the 
bankers have agreed to keep open until 
9 p.M. for the accommodation of farmers 
who desire to make deposits after selling 
their wheat. 

Only two or three times have Ameri- 
cans won the distinction of having a 
picture purchased for the famous Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. This high honor of the 
French government has been given to a 
negro artist recently. 

In Zanzibar alone some five hundred 
thousand pounds of ivory are marketed 
every season from the tusks of ten thou- 
sand elephants slaughtered under cir- 
cumstances of the most fiendish cruelty. 
Only a savage race can harvest the ivory 
crop! 

Russia with all its darkness is said to 
possess at least one luxury ina breed of 
dogs which are naturally quite unable to 
bark. 

siting the lips is a habit girls fall into 
when they begin to study beauty sugges- 
tions. This is a very bad habit. It not 
only will impair the shape of the mouth, 
but in time give the lips a_ parched, 
cracked look. 

In Bellevue Hospital, this city, Hans 


Jan Johnson, a young Swede, is dying | 
Two years ago 

he came to seek his fortune in the golden 
he | 


with quick consumption. 


West of which he had read. Here 
found work and fell in love with a girl 
of his own nation called Helene. They 
quarreled and she returned to Sweden. 
The poor lover gathered enough money 
to take him back home. At the Ameri- 
can Line pier the officials decided there 
was no certainty of his reaching Sweden 
alive, so he was not allowed to embark, 
but instead was sent to Bellevue Hospital, 
GOLD 
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Louisville, | 
Ky., is in New York visiting the site of | 


Audubon of Salem, | 
N. Y., has been working for twelve years | 
on the translation of the naturalist’s un- | 
published journals, which were written | 
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| where in delirium he mutters in broken 
| English to his loved one and feebly pats 
}an imaginary head upon his thin shoul- 
der. Down on the dock of the American 
| Steamship line is a pathetic little bundle 
containing all the earthly possessions of 
Hans Jan Johnson, who will never see 
his Helene. 

Mrs. Charles Smith, president of the 
Woman's Rescue League, says she has 
discovered a remedy to all Jabor troubles 
that have their origin in low wages. In 
some way not specified she proposes to 
make all bachelors get married, thus de- 
creasing the number of competitors for a 
share in the wage fund by withdrawing 
| to the seclusion of home women who 
| underbid men in so many industries. 

A Southern editor makes this announce- 
j; ment about his journal: ‘A first-class 
newspaper, entered as second-class mat- 
ter in a third-class post: oftice.”’ 

Two St. Louis mothers have just made 
remarkable additions to the population 
of the Missouri metropolis. Mrs. Clarence 
G. Wesley Knapp has a baby weighing 
just one pound and its measurements 
are: Length. eight inches; chest cir- 
cumference, three and a half inches; 
foot, one inch; length of head, two 
} inches. In the Polish settlement on 
| North Seventh Street, Mrs. John 

witz gave birth to three boys, the trio 
weighing eighteen pounds. 





also a wag conducted a very successful 

department store in Richmond, Va. 

sign, which was original, ran something 

like this: 

*“Grindstones, fine muslins and molasses, 
Tobacco, squills and opera-glasses. 
Shoes for every foot to fit to. 


Black ladies’ slippers, white ladies 
ditto.”’ 
It has been generally conceded that 


only the ignorant are superstitious. But 
stitious fears and a belief in good and bad 
omens. Instead of the fated 13 the num- 
ber 17 is his unlucky figure. He will 
undertake no affair of importance on the 
l7th of the month. 

Evatima Tardo, a twenty-six-year-old 
widow of the West Indies, has passed 
thus far through life without the sense of 
touch. She is said to be absolutely with- 
out feelings or sense of pain. She has 
swallowed deadly poison, been shot, bit- 
| ten by rattlesnakes whose fangs were 
torn out of her flesh. She drinks benzine 
and lights the gas which she expels from 
a hollow needle stuck through her cheek. 
She has permitted a physician to punct- 
ure the apex of her heart and is able to 
stand a dislocation of the neck. These 
remarkable and almost 
sertions are vouched for by reputable 
physicians. Dr. William J. Byrnes says 
there is no doubt about Mrs. Tardo being 





age. He attributes her anomalous con- 
dition to a cobra bite she received when 
she was a child of five years. The bite 
paralyzed her sensory nerves and inocu- 
lated her system with poison. He states 
that she is certainly what she claims 
woman without feeling. 

Helen Keelar, the noted deaf and dumb 
girl, defined love as ‘‘what every one feels 
for every one else.”’ , 

Wading through water hunting for 
pearls in Arkansas would be a delightful 
summer pleasure even if not a precious 
gem was found. Sensational 
recently made in Arkansas River by the 
finding of pearls ranging from ten to 
eighty dollars in value have caused wild 
excitement and thousands of people are 
searching the creeks and lakes and bay 
ous near Little Rock. It is said there are 
fifty-seven streams in the State that are 
rich in pearls of large size. 

All the men in Brooklyn who have 
business daily in New York will be mov- 
ing over soon, The Bridge trustees de- 
| clare there shall be no smoking when the 
elevated roads begin to run cars over the 
Bridge. 

The Sunday Turkish bath that men 
have been just bound to have since the 
taines law was a neat device. <A police- 
man recently became a patron of the 


a 


discoveries 


| ‘bath.’ He “imbibed” the bath he paid 
for, then arrested the proprietor. 
The marriage of twc deaf mutes of 


| and Morris Marks, was set for October 15, 
The gir) saw her fiancé one day last week 
and they took a walk together. She 
started home alone, and from that time 
she has been missing. A vigilant search 
has failed to reveal the slightest clew to 
her whereabout. 

| Annette Van Rensselaer, a seventeen- 

| year-old girl of an old and honored 

family, will on September 4 take the 


Hartford, Conn., Miss Sarah B. Freeman | 


Presentation, at their Staten Island con- | 


| white veil of the Sisters of the Order of 
vent. 

| 

' 


Booth-Tucker, the Commander of the 
| American branch of the Salvation Army, 


Leko- j 


é la 
In colonial days a merchant who was | 


His | 


Zola, the great French novelist, has super- | 


unbelievable as- | 


the greatest physiological freak of the | 
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liner ‘‘Majestic.’’ The returning chief- 
tain was very warmly welcomed by his 
followers here. He states that his father, 
General Booth, will visit America in 
January to remain three months. His 
plan is to take the poor out of the great 
cities and with little farms of their own 
let them become self-supporting and 
happy people. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, while visiting 
friend in Northern Vermont, made a 
charming companion of the gentleman's 
little eleven-year-old daughter. She told 
him all her joys and sorrows, the most 
woful of these being the fact that. she 
was born on February 29 and had been 
cheated out many birthdays that 
other little girls enjoy, she having had 
but two in the eleven years. This pa 
thetic confidence was duly appreciated 
by the novelist, who fully sympathized 
with her. He thought a second’s space, 
then went to her writing-desk and drew 
up the following deed of gift: ‘‘I, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, in a sound state of mind 
and body, having arrived at the age when 
I no longer have any use for birthdays, 
do give and bequeath my birthday, the 
thirteenth of November, to Miss Adelaide 
Ide, to be hers from this year as long as 
she wishes it.—Robert Louis Stevenson,” 
This rare and atoning gift delighted the 
stricken child, and regularly once a year 
she now celebrates the birthday of her 
illustrious consoler, 

A noted scientist, made a 
study of skins, declares that by a proper 
application of electricity a black man 
can be turned white. This might ‘“‘look”’ 
like a solution of the Race Problem. 


of so 


who has 


There are to be no more women attend 
ants at the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington; the places will be retilled 
by negro men, It much in 
dignation among the advanced women, 
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has caused 
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DARWIN 

BURY. 

The undying memory of the greatest 
English physical evolutionist of our age, 
who was born at Shrewsbury, the late 
Charles Darwin, will henceforth possess 
a durable and conspicuous monument in 
his native city. The Shropshire Horti 
cultural Society, of which Lord Kenyon 
is president, has erected in front of the 
old Shrewsbury School buildings, now 
used as a Free Library and Museum, a 
bronze statue of Darwin, upon a pedestal 


STATUE OF AT SHREWS 


of greenish granite, with steps, rising 
twelve and one-half feet high; the 
seulptor, Mr. Montford of London, a 
Shrewsbury man, has done his work 
successfully At the ceremony of un- 


veiling this statue, performed by Lord 
Kenyon, Professor Darwin and Mr. 
EE. Darwin, sons of the eminent biologist, 
were present; also Sir Joseph Hooker 
and Lady Hooker, the Bishop of Shrews 
bury, the head master of the Shrewsbury 
school, and the mayor and other members 
of the Corporation, who accepted the cus- 
tody of the monument, There was a 
luncheon with interesting speeches upon 
this occasion. 

GOLD FIELDS. 


THE KLONDYKE 


| thirty 


thousand miners on the head 
waters of the Klondyke. 

‘Alaska is far enough north to have 
eight months of winter and of semi-dark- 
ness. The climate is said to be healthy. 
The winters on the coast at Sitka and 
Juneau are comparatively mild, while 
in the interior gold regions it is exces- 
sively cold though dry. Life in a tent 
with the temperature seventy or eighty 


degrees below zero for eight months of 


| the year, thawing out the pay dirt with 


“A gold-mining craze which reminds 


graybeards of that of California in 1849 
has seized North America,”’ 
don ‘‘Graphic."* ‘‘In 
month there arrived in San 
little band of weatherbeaten 
the Upper Yukon, in Alaska. 
came laden with sacks filled with gold. 
The Klondyke River, where the precious 
metal was found, is a branch of the river 
Yukon, and most of the gold is said to be 
in British territory. Only a small portion 
of Alaska has been prospected as yet, and 
though it is known that gold may be 
found in other parts of the Yukon dis- 
trict, the rush is for Klondyke. In 1893 


Francisco a 
men from 


says the Lon- | 
the middle of last | 


Each man | 


only three hundred people had penetrated | 


the Yukon gold fields. This number in- 
creased in 195 to three thousand, and 
this season there has been witnessed an 
influx of many thousands. Indeed, it is 


arrived with his wife on the White Star | said that before the winter there will be | 


W. | 


fires, to be washed in the following sum- 
mer, is the lot of the Klondyke miner. 
Climate and hard labor can be faced, but 
there is worse danger to be met in the 
Klondyke gold fields, and that is scarcity 
in what miners call ‘grub.’ The very 
lives of these thousands of miners depend 
on the ability of the Canadian govern 
ment to insure that a sufficient supply of 
food is taken up the rivers to the fields 
before the winter sets in and the rivers 
are blocked.”’ 


THE NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD. 
What has been in many respects the 
most remarkable Eisteddfod of modern 


years closed at Newport, Great Britain, 
two weeks ayo. \mony those preset ntat 
the opening ceremony were Lord Trede- 


gar, Lord and Lady Windsor, and Mr. 
\lbert Spicer, M.P. Lord Tredegar pre 
sented to the Gorsedd the model of a 


Hirlas horn which he intends to present 
to the Gorsedd, The horn intended to 
in every town where the Eisteddfod 
the symbol of the hospitality 
to the bards. On the second 
Crowning of the Bard’’ was the 


Is 
serve 
is held as 
extended 
day the ‘ 


yreat attraction. The competitors fot 
the Crown had to write a heroic poem 
upon “Arthur of the Round Table,” and 
the Rev. Thomas Mafonwy Davies was 


The actual crowning 
Mrs. Hoare (daughter 


awarded the prize. 
was performed by 


of Colonel the Hon, F.C. Morgan, M.P.). 
On Thursday of the week there was the 
ceremony of Chairing the Bard. The 
Chair Ode was on “Universal Brother 


hood,”’ and the prize went to the Rev. J. 
T. Job. This ceremony was followed by 
an address from Sir William Harcourt. 
On the last day a resolution was passed 
to petition the Queen that an arms repre 
senting Wales should be introduced into 
the royal shield and coinage and that the 
emblem of Wales might be added to the 
National Flag. 
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button and new patent 
Lelt retainer: in 14 
Koman goid er sterling 
silver. Extraheavy plate 
in any store 
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' LADIES, I give one dozen TEA-BPOONS, heavy silver 


plate, solid silver pattern, for disposing of 12 boxes of 
HAWLEY'S CORN SALVE among friends at 26c. @ box. 
(Cure warranted.) Bend address; I mail you Balve; when 
sold send money, I then mail spoons. Return if ansold. 
T. M. HAWLEY, Chemist, Berlin, Wis. 





LOOD POISON 


A SPECIALTY wisi 


ondary or Ters 
tiary BLOOD POISON permanentig 
cured tn 161035 days, You can be treated at 
home forsame price under same guaran- 
ty. Ifyou prefer tocome here we wilicone 
tract to pay railroad fareand hotel dills,and 
pocharge, if we fail to cure. If you have taken mere 
cury, lodide potash, and atill have aches and 
— Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
imples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows fallin 
out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POIS 
we guarantee tocure. We solicit the most obs 
nate cases and challenge the world fora 
case we cannot cure. This disease has always 
baffied the skill of the most eminent physi 
clans. $500,000 — behind our uncondle 
tional guaranty. ato prose sent sealed on 
Address COO REMEDY COO, 
Temple, CHICAGO, ILde 
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es and all will be forgiven.” 
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Aellowstone 


THIS INCLUDES ; 
ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES—hotel bills, railway and 
gular tourist trip in the 


stauge-coach fares—of the res 


Park of FIVE AND ONE-HALF DAYs. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC’S tw book 


ie 


© 


ark 


43 


of 
fs 


a 
o 


ofe of 
fs 


o 


js ois js 


Ag , , 99 $ 
» J ‘*Wonderland ’97’’ and Park Map *¥ 
_,. will give all details. Send Ten Cents for them F.. 

CHAS, S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, - - - St. Pau., MINN. ‘ 
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(CHEESE) i G ( Bit rb, 
eS ear uesser (25 Fug f°?! 
-" If you can solve this ¢ ¥ y, 
rebus you get valu- \ + We. \\ ots A 
able premiums free. ( y)] 


OUR OFFER. —If you will send acorrect solution of above rebus aaa * sae J 
we Will send absolutely free this beautiful, all liaen \ d 


—— 12 inches square, alrea nd stamped; also this useful 





nee ioe in assorted - li a lotof toilet pins, darners, hat pins, ete. anda box of choice perfamery: 
and best of all Goop Kea vinG,a large, 16 page illustrated monthly, household paper will be sent for 
6 mos. all fer 25 cts, stamps or money order. If you 
efer we will send the beautiful centerpiece, the ‘gold plated 

i Baby" * pin. the gold plated lever collar button and GOOD 
READING 6 mos. for only 30 cts.; er, will send the ceater- 


picce, needie case, the pair of *sterlin silver plated en- 
ameled link cuff buttons and GOOD READING 6 mes. for oaly 
35 cts. ANOTHER OFFER—will send centerpiece, collar 


button, sterling silver thimbie (extra heavy and beautiful 
® design) and D READING 6 mos. for only 45c, All prem- 
) iums sent prepaid. Solution of rebus must accompany 
remittance. If you will mention this paper when you 
order we will send your choive of one of these books: * American Famil Cook Book,” "156 Popuiar 
Songs” or Famous Dramatic Recitations.” We refer to the publisher of this piper. Order at once 
GOOD REA Cleveland. 


Address ,» VU. 















Who can write short stories or poems 


should center our cuntest. $720 | 


CASH PRIZES 


Full particulars in current issue ied 
THe HovusgeHoLp WoRLD, sent for 
three two-cent stamps. Tranc: 
Owen, Editor, Rochester, N. Y. 


is pees the eountry and 
Prices are going up, but we 
still sell the U. 8. standard 
Seales at lowest prices; also 









Steel Frame & Royal Scale Rack Zz 
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Bpec sess Ww vis: 
Sewing Machines, Bicycles, Organs, Pianos, Cider Mills, 
Carriages, Carte, Bagries, Harness, Safes, Rone Mills, 
Letter Presses, Jack Serews, Trucks, Auviley Hay Cniters, 
Press Stands, Feed Mills, Stoves, Drills, Road Plows, 
Lawn Mowers, Coffee Mills, Forges, Lathes, oe ‘arts, 
Corn Shellersy Hand Carts, Engines, Tools, e Fence, 
Fanning Mills, Crow Bars, Boilers, Watches, Cc lething be” 











Hay, gree Elevator, Railroad, Platform and Counter SCALES, 
for free Catalogue and see how to Save Money. 
151 8. Jefferson 6t. CHICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, Tl 
eee 
alte 
Graham 
io 
dan- 
« ville, Pa.writes: 
“I made the remedy 
athome york to your directions 
and have LOST 75 +t since using it, 
think it ay the simplest and grandest remedy in 
the world to reduce superfiuous fat,” It is pure- 
ly vegetable and many can easily prepare 
itat home at litthe expense. Nostarving. 
Nosickness. Send 4cents for asample box 


and full particularsin @ plain < envelope. 
&CO. H. B, Drawer, 8t. Louis,Mo 
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Tammany Times 


; A NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC JOURIAL. 
; REDUCED 
————— 


FROM 


$4.00 TO $1.00 


A YEAR, POSTPAID, 
Make Converts for the Democratic 
Party by Circulating 


TAMMANY TIMES. 


In order to reach the largest num- 
ber of voters, we have reduced the 
rice of TamMMANY Times from $4 to 

layear, making ita ¥ egal price 
and within the reach of the masses, 
This makes TAMMANY TIMES cheaper 
than the $1 magazines which give 
only 12 issues during the year, where- 
as we give you 52 nunbers for $1.00. 


Send 25c. 











eeeeoes 


For sample copy and 


beautiful souvenir book 
with photo-engravings and sign? ture sof 
prominent Democratic statesmen, or his- 


tory of Tammany Hall. 


TAMMANY TIMES CoO., 
New York City, U.S. A. 
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GET RICH Quickly. (Send for “Inventions 





Wanted Meares & Co., 245 Broadway, New York | 





O00S by mail. Largest variety. Catalog 
RUBBER ppp DR. LELAND & CU., South Bend, Ind, 
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| 
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OPIUM 2 DRUNKENNESS | 


Ourca. DR. J-L.STEPHENG. LEBANO 





(Vor. \IX.. No. 22, Sepremse eR 2, 1897 
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—F §.K.HOOPER. 
(2&TA.. DENVER. ¢- 


COLUMBIAS, i‘: 15. 
"97 Model 80 ye ‘eel ford “Ay $! for 5-$IE 


for $45,C O.D.onapproval, ¢ wey Free. 
Dv. Y. WARNER a BRO 227 Wabash Ave.. ( 








cm Make $2 to $10 a Day selling our Nack- 
intosh Dress Skirts, new dress shields, 


ete.Cat.Free. Ladies’ Supply Co., 3118 Forest Ave.,Chicago 





Place your Advertising 


in 


Collier’s Weekly, 


and 
It will pay. 

You have seen this notice 
and One Hundred Thousand 
will see your ad. 

For rates, etc., apply to 


Advertising Department, 
523 W. i3th St., N. Y. 








The Most Up-to-Date Fashion Magazine 


July Number contains 127 


EVERY NUMBER. PRICE, 40 CENTS. 





inthe World. Price, 10c., or $1.00 a Year 


New Designs, tmncLuDING 5 CoLorep Sty ces. 


If your newsdealer has not got it, send 10c.for Sample Copy to 


Evite Styces Co., - mn 


110 FirtH Avenue, New Yorx City. 





FREE-GOL 


We propose to have 


decided to spend liberally to induce pecple to become interest 
oi letters jumbied from which can be made names Pf ten Presidents of the United 
instance Trang can be transpo-ed into Grant. and so on down the list. 


1 TRANG 
2 HOTGANWINS conds the nearest correct and neatest 


3 VALDENLEC ing the next, $100; ad, 975: ath, fo: stb, $80 6th. 
7 nex! 


Prizes for Naming fh Contest of Skill and 
ncation bya Resvon- 
PRESIDENTS sible Migesine. 
'*THE HOME VISITOR ** the most popular, I n-ne "Tihege are sos 
States. For 
To the person who 


neatest list, we will give $250 in gold. > the person send- 
$25 ; 7th. $15 ; 9th, $10; 10th 
ifty, each $1.00, and next ‘One Hundred, each 


t who sends in three or more correct names will receive Free 


darning, wool, yarn an« carpet in- 
based for leas than 


4 SEHAY $7.50. To next Fifty, each 

5 RUTRAH a present ranging in value I 50 cents to one dollar. 

‘ Ladies’ We Basket Co Companion Set, containin 
oN our Ladies’ Wo 

Hey SFJER = Strumente, and five dos. steel needies that c 


9 CLINLON 


texture with 
10 RAFDIELG All solutions will be jud 
tiality. It will be necessary for ea 


eon extended or can have 
t Set, Books and Handkereh f, and chance 
is ayn te in same letter. 


We refer 


Names of successful contestants 
| will be fairly awarded. Send your answer now. 
be cacceaatel this time: 


annot be pure. 50 cents and 
ef of fine Shifu 


according to distance eee as to show teh Dag 

each ye 0 send 2% cents for 6 months’ subscri 

sri one desiring to enter this contest uee®. is — a subscribe: 
re 


THE HomE FistTOR, ** can have their sub- 


it to an given address for 6 ive themselves the Work 
or cash premium. No unless 

ts will be given int ‘*HOME ee and premtums 

mi you b pare © ve A other contete wt os power’, you may 


as to our reliabili 


Address letter to ** HOME Visitor” ™ PUBL BLISHING. (Oe sis 3 N. 16th Street, cy peadrepeation 
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